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LOOK Your own school can have these 
: FAMOUS RILEY ART TREASURES” 
This most unusual opportunity comes from the very birthplace of 


JAMES WHITCOMB AILEY ieee, 


Like hundreds of other teachers and without any cost to yourself, you can easily procure for your school-room 
the famous “Roop” bust of James Whitcomb Riley in old ivory and Bixler’s splendid large oil painting of Riley’s 
‘*Old Swimmin’ Hole” made famous the world over by the poet’s first and most popular poem written more than 
thirty yearsa:>. Both of these valuable adornments for the school-room ate recognized by Riley and universally 
as standard werks of art, and are now in possession of hundreds of schools throughout the country who are unani- 
mous in their praise of this wonderful opportunity. 


READ HOW EASY IT IS 


We will provide any teacher, on request, east of the Mississippi River, with 125 artistic souvenir Riley Pins or 
west of the Mississippi 135 Pins. These pins at only ten cents each are easily and quickly sold by the pupils 
among themselves, parents and friends. The pupil selling the most pins will receive a lavishly illustrated book 
of Riley Poems containing the “‘Old Swimmin’ Hole” and other early poems. 

Send the proceeds from the pins to the Capital State Bank, Greenfield, Indiana, which as trustee of the Riley 
Statue Fund will place one dollar of the proceeds to the credit of your school towards the Great Riley Statue to be 
erected here in the poet’s home town by American school children. We will immediately forward by prepaid ex- 
press the famous painting, bust and prize volume identical as described below, and place at the same time the 
names of the teacher and pupils on the Statue Honor Roll. 

The people in your community will become as interested in this school enterprise as the pupils, and will gladly 
buy the pins, not only to assist the pupils but also as souvenirs from the very birthplace of James Whitcomb Riley. 

Let us assure you that your pleasure and satisfaction with these two Artistic Treasures will be not only as 
great as the hundreds of teachers who have already procured them, but also as great as the delight of all who Janes Warrcous Ritey 
see them. They could not be purchased at an art store for many times the proceeds from the Riley Pins and they are works of art that 
you will never part with. It is impossible to describe or show by these illustrations all the artistic beauty and skill displayed in these famous 
treasures; they must be seen to be appreciated. If it is faith you need a glance at the letters below from Superintendent Larrabee of our 
city schools and from a few of the teachers who have already taken advantage of this splendid opportunity, will readily convince you that 
the merit is there. Teachers — Can you afford to overlook all this when it comes to your school free of all cost? 


FILL OUT AND MAIL US THE ATTACHED COUPON NOW, DON’T SEND ANY MONEY. WE WILL IMMEDIATELY SEND THE RILEY PINS 
POSTPAID WITH ALL INSTRUCTIONS HOW TO PROCEED 

















Our Public School Superintendent gives Mr. Riley greatly admires Bixler’s oil | 
this proposition unqualified endorsement painting of the “‘Old Swimmin’ Hoic”’ 
To the Teacher: A Dear Mr. Bizler: j 

No teacher can afford to overlook this great R Mr, Riley is delighted with your excellent 
offer. The plan outlined makes it an easy ; ; re) oil painting of the “ Old Swimmin’ Hole.” He 
matter for any school to obtain a beautiful , sail 3 id | wants me to tell you how pleased he is with it, 
a oil painiing of Riley’s “‘ Old Swimmin’ : : ® how it brings back the old days, and how more 
Hole ” in an artistic frame and an old ivory bust ; es than grateful he holds himself to you. He is 
of the famous poet. I can recommend every- FB sending to-day six volumes of his verses for 
thing to be just as represented and will say to " — ; your six children, and hopes they will give you 
the teachers that it is a proposition far out of —— | and them the kind of pleasure you have given 
the ordinary. Don’t let it pass. 14 , a | him. 





Ver sincerely yours 











Frank LARRABEE § es 4 lee * ; Epmunp H. Exret, Sec’y 


Superintendent 
Greenfield City Schools THE PRIZE 


Pa i BOOK OF 
THE RILEY BUST = ad 
The bust of Mr. ae boss torr the 
Riley is the accom- a upil selling 
plishment of the Nhe most 
noted sculptor, J. Riley Pins 
Leeland Roop, and contains the 
is recognized as the “Old Swim- 
best likeness of the min’ Hole” 
poet ever made. It and many 
is one-half life-size other famous 
and artistically fin- ms. It is 
ished in old ivory, avishly illus- 
being especially ap- trated by Will 
propriate forschools ; 


and public build- oe poy 
ings. 


gift book. 


BIXLER’S GENUINE OIL PAINTING OF RILEY’S “OLD SWIMMIN’ HOLE” 30” x 40” 


his beautiful large oil painting of Riley’s “Old Swimmin’ Hole” measures 30 x 40 inches and is hand-painted by the noted 

artist Bixler in genuine oil color and is identical with the one that hangs in Mr. Riley’s home and hundreds of Ameri- 
GREENFIELD can Schools. Your choice may be had of a painting either in natural or sepia tones. They are supplied with an 
ART ASS’N artistic flemish oak frame, interlined with a burnished gilt mold and are of the very highest quality, displaying the 
Greenfield, Ind. f, painting in splendid artistic taste. 


Pa hes jee READ THESE VOLUNTARY LETTERS OF APPRECIATION WE HAVE HUNDREDS LIKE THEM 


to be sold by the pupils at ‘ F 2 P : ‘a 
Ten Cents Exch, oa OMe ro- We received the beautiful painting,; I received the Riley Treasures intact ‘ permissible I should like to say myselfand 
ceeds sent to the Capital State bust and book in the very best condition. | and it is needless to say that we are highly pupils are ‘‘ crazy’’ about them. 
Bank of your city,in cass We were surprised to find such excellent | pleased. I must confess that they are far | Nett Littie, Blytheville, Ark. 
of one framed painting, bust and works of art. | The pins sold like | above my expectations. ! 

volume, to be identical as described, | hot cakes’’ and were all sold the Auwa Devaut, Paisley, Ore. We received the excellent painting, bust 
Express Prepaid. One dollar of this very first day. 7 , | and book and to say we are highly pleased 
amount is tu be placed in the Statue fund, Harvey M. NIckets The Riley Treasures received and we is expressing it mildly. 

and the name of the school, pupils and Greenwood, Ind. are perfectly delighted withthem. If itis! Vertm Huterr, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


teacher to be placed on the Statue Honor Roll. Teachers, tell your pupils of this wonderful offer and mail us the coupon to-day. 


GREENFIELD ART ASSOCIATION, 201 Main St., Greenfield, Indiana 
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NEW BOOKS FOR EVENING SCHOOLS 





Markowitz and _  Starr’s 
Everyday Language 
Lessons 


40 cents 


Vocabulary of Common Words in English, Italian, 
Russian and Yiddish. 15 cents 


By ALFRED J. MARKOWITZ and SAMUEL STARR 
of the Evening Schools, Boston. 


Will give adult foreigners the ability to 
speak, read, and write the English language. 
The lessons are brief, and constructed for use 
as drills in conversation. The conversations 
are such as are heard in the shops and the home, 
special attention being paid to certain verb 
forms and idioms that are difficult for foreign- 
ers. Besides the lessons in language, there 
are many helpful lessons in history, spelling, 
penmanship, civics, hygiene, agriculture, and 
composition and letter writing. The numer- 
ous illustrations are a material aid to the 
understanding of the text. The vocabulary 
contains 1,400 words. 


Houghton’s First Lessons 
in English for Foreigners 
in Evening Schools 


40 cents 


By FREDERICK HOUGHTON, Sc.M., Principal, 
Public School No. 7, Buffalo. 


This book for adult foreigners in evening 
schools teaches them to speak, read, and write 
English, something about spelling, letter writ- 
ing, geography, history, civics, counting, the 
making out of bills and checks, etc., and fur- 
nishes them with some useful information 
about this country and about American usages 
and customs. The lessons are very simple, 
but they are for men, are about men and men’s 
work, and not about children and childish 
things. 





Sharpe’s Plain Facts for 
Future Citizens 


48 cents 


By MARY F. SHARPE, Teacher of English to 
Immigrants in the Day and Evening Schools, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Designed for immigrants with some knowl- 
edge of English, this book helps them to under- 
stand their duty to themselves, to their neigh- 
bors, and to their new country. Following les- 
sons on the family, home, body, health, and 
personal hygiene, it treats in turn the city, the 
state, and the national government. The 
order of arrangement is natural, and simple, 
common expressions are systematically re- 
peated. The book is so planned as to help 
make the immigrant an intelligent and useful 
citizen. 


Sharpe’s First Reader 
for Foreigners 
40 cents 


By MARY F SHARPE. 


The family, home, home duties, school, 
school activities, and care of the body furnish 
the basis of the first lessons, and are especially 
adapted to beginners. By combining a few 
new words with those with which the pupils 
are already familiar, each new lesson grows out 
of what precedes. The lessons are regularly 
graded, and the progressive steps natural and 
logical, so that the later lessons, while dealing 
with simple stories of American history, Ameri- 
can industry, and community life, are not 
too difficult for the average foreign born 


pupil, 





AMERICAN 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON ATLANTA 


BOOK COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
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This Big Flag | 


FREE 


to any teacher 


We have furnished more than 10,000 
schools with these beautiful flags free 











ESA HAS your school a flag for out-o’doors? 
A7- Have you a flag for your room? 
No school is really a school without a flag in sight. 
Every separate room should have its own to be complete. 
There is no reason why you should not have one, for you can 
now get the finest kind of a flag absolutely free, 
Here is the way:— 
First, tell your pupils that, without spending a penny, they can help you get a beautiful flag for their room 
or school. All will be eager for it. All will be anxious to know how they can do this wonderful thing for you. H 
Then, explain that you will simply divide among them 35 emblematic flag buttons in the beautiful national colors. 
These they are to sell at only ro cents each. Friends and relatives will be glad to buy them for shirtwaist sets or 


= 


coat lapel ornaments. Everyone will think them really artistic and worth far more than a dime. In a few minuies Te 
each child can do his or her part, and the next day they bring you the money. pert 
That is all they do and almost before they expect it the big flag has arrived as from a fairy godmother. 20.0 
You see your pupils will do the little work required. All you do is send for the buttons and réturn the money to us. oie 

So don’t delay a day. Write usmow. Don’t send any money. We will mail the buttons postpaid, , 


The same day the proceeds reach us we will ship you, all charges prepaid, the fine big flag, 5 x 8 feet, all 
bunting, 48 stars, not painted but sewed on both sides, sewed stripes — the kind of flag the Government uses, 
the kind that stands the weather, the kind that is made to use anywhere, any time, indoors or out. Guaranteed not 
to fade. The same flag that sells at retail from $4 to $5. 


Fill out the coupon and send it mow. You risk not a penny. We guarantee to please you in every detail. EDL 


oe We have thousands of letters like these. Read them. 


We received our flag and are delighted with it. The Received the picture of Washington in good order in Our United States Flag arrived last Saturday in ex- 
pupils are very proud of it and never tire of telling people due time. The scholars took great delight in selling. cellent shape. Can say it is the best stitched flag — 
they helped get the flag. Your plan is certainly a fine the buttons and had most of them sold by the second have ever seen. It is certainly a fine flag for so |itt! 
one and no school ought to have to go without a flag morning. The picture is entirely satisfactory. | work. I can cheerfully and heartily recommend 
when they once hear of your plan: My pupils and f Fioyp D. Looker, Sedalia, O. flag to any school or residence desiring an exc« 
will certainly recommend it. The flag came March 6th and was all you represented Jarge sized beautiful flag. It can be used outd 
Manet Bates, Burt, Iowa. it to be. It is certainly beautiful and just what more 23 Well as indoors and there is no danger of fa 
We received our flag some time ago and are delighted schools should have. Wishing you success in your I certainly will doall I can for a company having 
with it. Itis far better than we had hoped for. Thank- good work, I am, @ great aim. Bernarp C. Coccan, 


ing you very much, we are the teacher and pupils of the Outve Winrtecp, Mason, Mich. Principal of Shipple’s School, Big Rapids, Mi: 
school in District No. 11, Bethany. 


’ p r Flag is received and O. K. and your plan is such _ Have received our picture and are well pleased 
ta wre Beuce, Lénien, N. ¥. @urvtan school should see *‘ Old Glory’ A 2 above it and consider our efforts to secure it well 
The flag was duly received and in good condition. their house. Euma Hea, Mayfeld, Ky, Will recommend you all in my power. 
The pupils were almost wild when they saw it. They 2 A. Gertrupe C. DaLEy, Assonet, Ma 
certainly are well pleased with it, and as teacher of the Enclosed find money order for which please send me i ‘ 
school I wish to extend to you the thanks and gratitude the flag. This makes three flags that 1 have secured = Your picture of Lincoln received and I wish to t! 
of the pupils and the patrons. Wishing you abundant from you. It goes without saying I am satisfied with you very heartily, on behalf of our school. It is 
’ 47 your work T somaie your plan and method of doing business, and the flags tainly fine and I shall be glad to recommend your | 
wae Ri : p Hittecass, Richland Center, Pa, %%¢ certainly all right. Eraet Minnarp, Irving, Mi 
. RICHAR ’ s » #a. G. W.Harpercer, Jackson, O. The flag is Aer ger ‘ a 
Received the picture yesterday and in behalf of my : e flag is received an Please one one 
pupils wish to express our gratitude. It improves _ Received the flag you sent and the children are de- thanks for the same. It is even more -" ~ - 
greatly the monotony of the bare walls of my school- lighted with it and I am pleased with it myself. expected. Some of the pupils clapped their hands 
room Anna Larson, Cooperstown, N. D. Exta Sairey, Findlay,O. said, “ Hurrah for our flag, oat Seed Se pact 
Received buttons promptly on Monday. Gave them Received the flag all O. K. and we all think it cer- DAM I, FREY, Jordan, 
to the children Monday noon and by one o'clock they tainly is a dandy. We never once thought it would be Received the flag Monday and am pleased to sa) 
had disposed of them. The children working for the such a beauty. : : even better than I had dared to anticipate. Shall r 
flag makes it more.appreciated and fills them with joy. Rota Meyers, Chenowith,Wash. mend your plan to my fellow teachers as I think it is a 
Mazie F. Warp, Cold Springs-on-Hudson, N.Y. We received the flag and are indeed pleased with it fine way to obtain a new flag free, for selling the 
Have received the flag and am delighted with your -_ we thank you very much for os peed to get 2 The ay a trifle. Thanking you in behalf of my 
i mmend it to my fellow flag is now waving over our school-house and every- pu am, 
ov Oye bag, = JACKSON, Fame. La. body is proud of it. Anna Opstep, Allamuchy, N.J. Maset C, Sampson, West Duxbury, Ma 


Washington and LTaincolr fF wm 
Beautiful Pictures FREE 


- If you already have a good flag, the next addition to your room or school hall should be pictures of the patric's, 
Washington and Lincoln. 























Den't 

You can get either free with just a little effort on the part of your pupils and without a particle of trouble to yours:!f. ofit. Gir 

The plan is the same as for the free flag. F : b Do yt 

Simply have the pupils sell 35 buttons of the flag design as described above, or of Washington or Linco'n. ONE 

Send the money to us and we will immediately ship you, all charges prepaid, the picture you wa’, = 

20 x 24 inches, in life-like photo colors, and with neat solid black two-inch oak frame —a picture Help 

you dea’t want]. As soon as that you will be proud to hang on your wall. — Te 
sold I will remit you $3.50 and One of these offers should interest you right now. Send 
you are to send me, all charges Show your progressiveness. be 
Make your principal and trustees keep you in mind. Extr: 

ate hell ont the. , Tell us the kind of buttons you want and the great free flag or picture that Bird 
— Weskington & pidem ef Di SE will make your room the talk of the school. eter hel 
cola], Teachers who have taken advantage of this plan are now making extra moncy NEW 
writing a few letters for us to other teachers. You can do the same. we ast Sev 

“ea Mail this Coupon TODAY. ~ 


MAIL ORDER FLAG COMPANY, 
107 Meridian Street. Anderson, Indiane. 
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“TIGEOGRAPHY 

7 BY 

1. HAROLD W. FAIRBANKS, Ph.D. 

- Author of “‘ Stories of Our Mother Earth,” etc. 

es Tested in the Study by Educational Ex- 
perts. Tested in the classes of more than 

- 20,000 Schools. Home Geography has 

steadily risen in popularity. 

all Crown 8vo. 235 Pages. 135 Illustrations. 

eS, Cloth, 60 cents. 

not 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 





















Accuracy in the 
' Measurement of Colors 


Previous methods of color measurement 
have been inaccurate. The eye has been 
the means of estimating color, and does not 
always see alike. What is a particular 
Blan} color today to a given person may not be 
Patents —Copyrights the same color tomorrow, because of over- 
indulgence in food, lack of sleep, etc. The 
only definite system, which makes possible the accurate 
matching of colors today, tomorrow or any time, is 


The Munsell Color System 


It has been adopted in the public schools of New York and 
other cities; is used by prominent artists, leading art schools, 
universities, colleges and industrial laboratories. The box of 
water colors and camel’s-hair brush illustrated below retails at 
50c. In order to introduce the Munsell Color System we will 
send it to you for 40c in stamps or money order. 

The middle colors should be used in the form of water colors, 
crayons, atlas of charts, color tree, sphere, etc., to correctly teach 
accuracy and color harmony. 








CCC O@LGBUL 





Send today for explanatory circular “P”’ and prices 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 


Washington St., Boston, Mass. 























rooms and its teaching force 


















T A. FLANACAN CoO. 


issi—-PUBLISHERS—i914 


For over a quarter of a century we have supplied Kindergartens, Schools, Academies, 
Colleges and etc., as publishers of school books, distributors of school supplies, and in 
fact—we carry ev ery thing that can be conv eniently subordinated with a school, its class 


OUR 1914 CATALOGUE mauep reer. 


Address: A, FLANAGAN COMPANY, 
Box 8, 521 So. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
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7 The Perry Pictures 

Den’t take the valuable time of vous pers and = to — by te eet nad not more than a very little 
self, of it. Give them instead s synching of B Y. hem in beautifu 

REPR IONS OF THE WORLD'S GREAT. PAINTINGS 

ol re} Do you realize that you can ‘EAC ms of Hin tts of - 53428, and the _— 
ro.n in lots or more, size x8, amd that you can se rom 
fant, N E CENT many hundreds of subjects? Do not order less than 25 pictures. 
ture Why not let each pupil make a little art collection of these five pictures: The Angelus, Feeding Her Birds, 

ping Hand, Can’t You Talk, Saved — learning about the pictures and the artists? 

It need not take much time and the results will be of great value 

To-Day 35 cents for 35 pictures relating to Thanksgiving as and Columbus. Ne two alike. Size544x8. Order 

Smaller, Half Cent Size, 3x314. Fifty for 25 cents. 

Extra Size, 10x12. Seven cents rr for 5 or more; 15 for $1.00. 
that ey Pictures in Natural Colors,7x9. Two cents each for 13 or more. 






icture on paper 22 x 28 inches for 75 cents. 






a Seven Cent 
Wikon fa October if sue ask foc thie nick 








anmnaie ° of oe fot year place a beautiful picture Mp ped school-room walls where the pupils may 


NEW 1914 CATALOGU of 1600 miniature illustrations, two pictures, a bird picture in natural colors, 
picture— all for ten = in stamps in October, and with it a mounted picture of Presideat 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Department | 








THE MILL 


Malden, Mass. 
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Published This Month 
PRETTY POLLY FLINDERS 


A supplementary reader for the second school 


year. 
With large type and colored pictures. 
By Mary Fra“ces Blaisdell. 


This is the latest issue in the popular 
“Boy Blue Series.” Mailing price, 40 cents. 


Just Published 
IN TOYLAND 


Another new book for the second year. 
By Louise Robinson. 
Illustrated by Clara Atwood. 


An attractive book, carefully graded. [t 
has large type and is fully illustrated. Mail- 
ing price, 40 cents. 


OTHER NEW PRIMARY BOOKS 
—— — For Second Year. 40 Cents. 
rances Blaisdell, author of ‘ Boy Blue,” “ Polly and Dolly,” 
ie Chany Tree Children,” The Child Life Readers, etc. (Illustrated in color.) 
Mother West Wind’s Animal Friends School Edition. 45 Cents. 
By Thornton W. Burgess. For Third Year 
Tees ~s Book of American History [llustrated. 50 Cents. 
F. Blaisdell and F. K. Ball. For Third or Fourth Year. 
Indian ‘Gaia Life Illustrated 50 Cents. 
By Dr. Charles A. Eastman (Ohiyesa). For Third or Fourth Year. 


ESTABLISHED FAVORITES 
For First-Year ame | 
y 


Cherry Tree Children 40 Cents, 
Mary Frances Blaisdell. 


For Second-Year Reading 
Bor Blue and His Friends Polly and 
omy Tommy Tinker’s Book 
ach, 40 cents. All by Mary Frances ives 
Blaisdell. {] 


For Third-Year Reading 
gone Animal Tales Fanciful Flower ; 


Each, 50 Cents. By Madge A. Bi 
Old Mother West Wind. other West 
Wind’s Children. Mother West Wind’s : 
Animal Friends = 
Each, 45 Cents. By Thornton W. m A 

















Burgess. 
LITTLE, BROWN & ‘COM PANY 
34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 623 SO. WABASH AVENUE, CH!CAGO 














For 
Nerve Strain 


Try the invigorating, refreshing, 
soothing and delicious tonic bever- 
age made with 


HORSFORD’S | 
Acid Phosphate 


A tonic prepared from the same valuable 
phosphates that make wheat such a 
nourishing and strengthening food. 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE is 
recommended by physicians as valuable 
in assisting digestion, restoring the appe- 
tite, relieving headache, nervousness and 
brain-fag, and ensuring refreshing sleep. 


Add a teaspoonful to a glass of cold 
water, sweetened, or to iced tea. 


The Best Tonic 


Rumford Chemical Works 
Providence, R. I. 











We Were the Pioneers in Publishing 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
READERS 


roy tr books NOW for the Fall. You want the best Texts 
and the BEST SUPPLEMENTARY READING. Here is‘a CAIE- 
FULLY SELECTED LIST of the SUPPLEMENTARY READ!\G. 
No School should be without at least a few sets of these Stind- 
ard Books. 

All cloth bound. Beautiful illustrations. 


FIRST YEAR—GRADE FIRST 

; List iv ice 
Sprague Classic Reader Book One 30 
The Little People’s Sound Primer 30 
The Little Red Hen 30 
The Three Bears 30 
Three Little Kittens — Chicken Little 30 
Red Riding Hood — The Seven Kids 30 
Bow-wow and Mew-mew 30 


Pratt’s Asop’s Fables Vol. I 40 
Welsh’s Some of Our Friends 40 
Chase’s Plant Babies and Their Cradles AO 


THIRD YEAR— GRADE THIRD 
Sprague Classic Reader Book Three 35 


Carroll’s Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland 0 
Beckwith’s In Mythland Vol. II AO 
Godolphin’s Swiss Family Robinson 40 
Mulock’s The Little Lame Prince 25 
The Child of Urbino; or the Story of Raphael 30 
Stories from the Land of Never-Never 40 
Pratt’s Stories of Colonial Children 60 
Macomber’s Stories of Great Men AO 
Dawes’ Stories of Our Country Vol. I 40 
Chase’s Boyhood of Famous Americans 4D 
Macomber’s Stories of Our Authors 40 
Stories of American Pioneers 40 
Chadwick’s World History in Myth and Legend AD 
Macomber’s Stories of Great Inventors AO 
Kelly’s Leaves from Nature’s Story Book Vol. I 60 
Fairbanks’ Home Geography 60 


Campbell’s Wah Sing, Our Little Chinese Cousin 25 
SECOND YEAR—GRADE SECOND 


List Price 
The Sprague Classic Reader Book Two 35 
Beckwith’s In Mythland Vol. I 40 
Hoyt’s Robinson Crusoe for Youngest Readers AO 
Woodward’s Water Babies for Youngest Readers 40 
Norris’ The Story of Hiawatha 40 
Powers’ Stories of Famous Pictures, 2 Vols., Each 40 
Davis’ Stories of the United States for Youngest Readers 40 
Brooks’ Stories of the Red Children 40 
Chase’s Stories from Birdland Vol. I 40 
What the Pictures Say An Art Reader AO 

FOURTH YEAR—GRADE FOURTH 

Sprague Classic Readers Book Four 60 
Dickens’ Little Nell (From Old Curiosity Shop) 0 
Ewing’s Jackanapes 25 
Sewell’s Black Beauty 25 
Hawthorne’s Wonder Book 40 
Hawthorne’s Tanglewood Tales 40 
Ouida’s Story of a Nurnberg Stove 25 
Grimm’s Household Tales .25 
Kingsley’s The Water Babies 60 
Dawes’ Stories of Our Country Vol. II 0 
Pratt’s American History Stories Vol. I— Colonial Period 00 
Poyntz’s Aunt May’s Bird Talks 00 
Kirby’s Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard 60 
Story of Little Konrad, The Swiss Boy 29 
Campbell’s Wewa, The Child of the Pueblos 29 
Story of Little Jan, The Dutch Boy 29 
Campbell’s Story of Little Metzu, cig Japanese Boy 29 
Endicott’s Stories of the Bible Vol. I 60 


Liberal discount for introduction. Send for Complete Cataloz 


Correspondence solicited with Superintendents, Principals, Teact hers 
and School Officials. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPAN)\ 


50 Bromfield St. 2457 Prairie Ave. 18 E. 17th St. 717 Market 5t. 
BOSTON CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANC!SCO 
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Primary Education 


VetumE XXII 


OcToBER 1914 


NumBeErR 8 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


PRIMARY EDUCATION COMPANY 


50 BromFIELD STREET, BosToNn 


NOTICE 


New SUBSCRIPTIONS y begin at any time. Ten issues, September to June in- 
clusive, constitute the volume. 


RenewaLs — Subscribers do not always find it convenient to renew at expiration, and 
as a matter of convenience to them, we follow the general custom of continuing 
the paper, and extending to all subscribers a reasonable time in which to make 
payment, unless they order the paper discontinued. 
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Problems of the Young Teacher 


FRANCES JENKINS 
Keeping Pupils at Work 
N eminent Hindu touring this country was asked 
to name the conditions here which had impressed 
him most. Among other things he spoke of the 
business air of the children on their way to school; 
to him, the government seemed to be utilizing the time,of 
the children to the greatest advantage. 

As our schools are organized, there is much work for 
each grade to cover each year. The children seem to appre- 
ciate that their lessons are important, and they only need 
wise guidance to apply themselves rather cheerfully to the 
tasks at hand. There are some drones, there is an occa- 
sional subnormal pupil, but the rank and file are sure of 
some measure of success if they are diligent. 

The teacher’s first problem is to plan worthy work for her 
pupils both for class and for seat work, then she must hold 
her pupils responsible for getting results within their abili- 
ties. “Gradually she should learn to direct them in setting 
their own problems. It is not enough for either a child 
or a grown person to be busy, his effort must be spent in 
ways which count for growth. 

The assignment of work for pupils to do at their seats 
often presents difficulties for the young teacher. In plan- 
ning for seat work and study periods, one of the most im- 
portant elements to consider is that the children need variety 
during theday. At one period they may be busy with those 
activities which deal with the manipulation of materials 
— laying borders with colored sticks, cutting an illustra- 
tion from a story, planning a city street in the sand-table. 
Another period may be given to phases of drill work in 
which certain forms and facts are emphasized — laying 
words with letter cards, playing an arithmetic or language 
game, copying important sentences. Another period needs 
to emphasize the searching for thought in the reading, 
history, or geography texts — finding the most important 
characters or events, planning questions to ask in class, 
selecting sentences which prove a point, selecting reasons 
why certain conditions exist. Younger pupils may well 
have a free period daily in which one of the group directs 
their activities. I have seen such groups playing beanbag 
quietly in one corner of the school-room, playing school and 
reading or telling stories, or having a folk play out in the 
school yard. 

Careful assignment of seat work is necessary if good re- 
sults are to be obtained. As soon as children can read, 
the assignment needs to be written on the blackboard. 
One or more pupils may be asked to read the assignment 
and tell what is to be done. With younger pupils, the 
teacher may need to show them or start them. Before 
beginning a recitation she needs to be sure that pupils 
at the seats have really gone to work. It is worth while to 
praise pupils for getting to work promptly. 

The teacher needs to watch her pupils while they are 
studying, although they should feel that her time belongs 
to the class which is reciting. An occasional pupil will need 
to be reminded that he has work to do, a real difficulty may 
need to be cleared away for another. Train pupils to know 
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when their work is finished and to find something e!se to do 
without direction from the teacher. They may browse 
among their own books, help themselves to the books in 
the school library, draw pictures or maps on the blackboard, 
or do some routine work with the materials which they 
have at their seats. Occasionally a strong pupil may be 
asked to suggest a task for a fellow pupil. 

Much of the work assigned pupils is of little educational 
worth, but gradually the teacher learns of more valuable 
assignments and the time of the pupils is better spent. 
All earnest work has some value, however, and the teacher 
must realize that it is a serious responsibility to hold the 
children to definite accomplishment. 

The use made in recitations of the results obtained in 
study periods helps pupils to appreciate the value of the 
study period. Rapid examination and commendation of 
the work of younger children is helpful. Emmy Lou felt 
the grind of routine when copying digits was her task. 

"Some of this feeling may be relieved by wise apprecia- 
tion. 

Praise pupils for thinking of helpful lines of work, praise 
them for getting to work quickly and staying at work 
steadily. Praise them for work well done. Praise the 
details which give tone to the work — the thoughtful ques- 
tion, the sensible answer, the careful copy, the map or pic- 
ture which shows essentials. It is truly wonderful to have 
the power to master the world’s knowledge, it is real ser- 
vice to apply one’s self to this mastery. The teacher’s 
wise praise may help the pupil to appreciate his own power 
and his own service. 


The Trust 


ZELIA MARGARET WALTERS 


One of the well known American artists has a picture 
called “The Trust,” which was reproduced in one of the 
magazines last year. It is a picture of a mother bringing 
a child to school for the first time, and giving him over to the 
care of the teacher. The child, awed and questioning, is 
looking up at this new guide. The mother’s face shows 
that tender sorrow that the mother feels when she lets go 
of her baby’s hand, and he steps out into the world alone. 
Then you look at the teacher’s face, and are so reassured 
by the wise, kind expression that you would like to say, 
“Do not grieve too much, mother; he will not unlearn here 
the things you taught him.” 

The picture makes us see the truth that the first step 
into the school world is significant and sacred. Blessed 
is that teacher who understands that she is accepting a trust 
when she takes the hand of the little one at the school door. 
It may be irrepressible Timmie Murphy from the tene- 
ment house, or dainty little Miss Rosalie from the mansion. 
It is a trust all the same. Perhaps Tim’s mother hadn’t 
time to bring him to school, and she could only half analyze 
the queer tugging at her heart when he trudged away with 
some older child that morning. But Tim is even yet a 
trust. Perhaps a more solemn one than the well-cared-for 
child from the comfortable home. Tim’s mother is too 
busy to look after his ideals. So teacher will mean that 
much more to Tim. If Tim is to be a good citizen, a good 
husband and father, by and by, it will be because teacher 
found a way to bring out the best that was in him. 

It becomes rather an awful trust when we think how much 
it means when the child is given over to us for the greater 
part of his waking hours. Perhaps we wish we were re- 
sponsible only for seeing that he recites his lesson and con- 
ducts himself decorously in the school-room. But we 
cannot limit it at our will. When life touches life it must 
be an influence for good or ill. Is the child to go forth with 
an informed mind, an understanding heart, quick to see 
and love beauty and goodness, is he to have ideals worth 
striving for, a sound judgment, self-control, a healthy body, 
and pleasing manners? The yes or no to this great 
question must be answered for many children by the 
teacher. 
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The Daily Program in One- 


Room Schools 


Lewis S. Miits, A.M. 


(Agent of the Connecticut State Board of Education and Superintend- 
ent of Schools for the Towns of Avon and Farmington, Conn.) 


N the organization of any one-room school the most 
I important factor of all for the teacher is the arrange- 
ment of the daily program or schedule. To tie 
teacher opening school in September, for the first 
time or the nth time, I would say — The efficiency of 
your school for 1914-15 depends to a very large degree on 
the daily program you make and follow. The daily pro- 
gram, then, is worthy of careful thought and painstaking 
study. 

For the purpose of helping teachers in this matter the 
four following considerations are respectfully presented 
and explained, and finally a suggestive program based on 
the conclusions reached. 


_ 


(a) The best periods of the school day. 

(b) The relative importance of the subjects. 

The proportionate time for each subject. 

The grouping of each and every one-room school into 
not more than four divisions. 

The length of the periods.to depend on the size of the 
classes. 


~ Wh 


1 (a) The best periods of the school day 

The periods most favorable for the best work on the 
part of teacher and pupil are from the opening of schoo! in 
the morning until recess, and from the opening of schoo! in 
the afternoon until recess. In these periods of the school 
day the most important subjects of the school should be 
presented in order that the best possible progress may be 
made. 

(b). "The relative importance of the subjects 

To determine which subjects are of the greatest import- 
ance we may simply ask the question: Which subjects 
do grown people in general use the most? The reply is, 
reading and language, including spelling and writing 

These, then, should be given the leading place in the two 
best periods. 

In New England for a hundred years and more arith- 
metic has held first place-on the program for practic: 
every rural school. This has been practically and ph) 
cally wrong. Practically wrong, because not the most i 
portant subject. Even in the famous enumeration of | 
three R’s reading came first. Physically wrong, because 
arithmetic is a fatiguing subject and coming first thing 
the morning the pupils spent much time on it to the | 
of time for other subjects; also, were less able to do g 
work between recess and noon. The proper time for ari 
metic is between recess and noon, asit issecondary in i 
portance, end es the noon hour affords a full change a 
sufficient time for the pupils to rest mentally and be rea: 
for efficient work in the afternoon. 

The above conclusions place the most important si 
jects in the best periods of the day, or reading first in t 
morning; language in the next best period of the day, 
first in the afternoon, and arithmetic third, or in the secon! 
period, that is, after recess in the forenoon. The remai’- 
ing subjects may be arranged around these and in the |: 
period of the ‘day, which period is the poorest of all | 
intense or sustained work on the part of teacher a1 
pupil. 


2 The proportionate time for each subject 

The following’ is the percent of the week’s time that mz 
be approximated for each subject. In the case of son 
subjects, like Dut’es of Citizenship, Hygiene, Science an 
Drawing, which come but once a week, it is not necessar 
to divide the time into a fifth for each day as the tota! 
amount is just sufficient for one lesson period. 
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Subject Approximate % of Approximate minutes 
the week’s time per day 
Opening Exercises 1 5 
Reading* 38 104 
Arithmetic 15 45 
Language 15 45 
History and Civics 5 15 
Spelling 5 15 
Physiology 1 5 
Geography 5 15 
Music, Drawing and Science 10 
Writing 5 15 


* This includes word dr‘Ils, phonetics, some silent reading, and class reading in con- 
nection with history and geography. 


Whatever the length of the school day the same percent 
of the total time may be taken. It is expected that much 
supplementary reading in connection with history and 
geography be done in the regular reading periods of the 
day. 


3 The grouping of each and every one-room school into not 
more than four divisions 
It is possible to group all one-room schools in not more 
than four divisions. This may be done as follows: 


Grade I alone; Group Grades II.-III.; [V.-V.-VI., and 
VII.-VIII. This will keep the number of recitations per 
day to about twenty-six or less, and so make it possible 
to follow the schedule. It also groups the pupils fairly 
well as to ages and mental ability. It promotes team work, 
which is essential in a one-room school. 

The grouping of the grades on the program means that 


they will recite during the same period, but not of necessity 


in the same place in the book or subject. This may be 
illustrated as follows: Grades II and III are called in arith- 
metic. For the first three to five minutes both grades are 
given oral drill on tables or other facts common to both 
grades. Next, Grade III may be sent to the board to do 
some written work, while Grade II works orally with the 
teacher from the book on the particular lesson for the day. 
Before the period is closed Grade II is sent to seats, prob- 
ably with written work assigned, and Grade III explains 
or corrects its work under the personal attention of the 
teacher. A similar plan may be followed in all subjects, 
except in reading. In this, usually, there need be but four 
reading classes in the school. 

In connection with Grades VII and VIII it is generally 
possible to alternate much of the work so that both classes 
are doing the same work at the same time, e¢.g., one year 
both grades take the eighth year history and geography; 
the next. year both take the seventh year history and 
geography. This cannot be done in arithmetic, as the 
advanced work depends on what has gone before. 


4 The length of the periods to depend on the size of the 
classes 

In making up the schedule note should be taken of the 
size of the classes, the smaller class to receive less time and 
the larger class to receive more time. For example, two 
classes in arithmetic are to be allowed fifteen minutes each, 
but one class numbers twelve pupils and the other six. In 
this case give the first class twelve eighteenths of thirty 
minutes or twenty minutes, and the other six eighteenths 
of thirty minutes or ten minutes. 

The following program is based on the four considerations 
as given and may well serve as a working model or basis 
for any teacher in any one-room school. The teacher 
should keep the four divisions even though she has but 
four grades in her school. In a school with less than eight 
grades, practically the only change would be in the grades 
at the top of each division. She would keep the same 
proportionate time and the same order. She would simply 
modify this suggestive program to fit the conditions of her 
school; but she would still hold to the same principles on 
which this program is based. 
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S1x Hour ProGrRaAM For ALL GRADES 


This program is suggestive. Recitation periods only appear on the 
Lar nar but pupils should have work assigned for every period when 
not reciting. 


(Recommended by the Connecticut State Board of Education for 
the one-room schools of the State.) 





Time Min. Grade I GradesII Grades 1V, Grades VII 
and III Vand VI and VIII 
9:00 9:05 5 Opening Exercises—(all) i 
Oe Gee, Coe Pk taaaes A. < Cle 0 «0,0 Reading 
9:25 9:35 10 Reading ....... REET Sat a meddie 
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yg: Bo? ie See ee he ee Arithmetic ....... 
1:30 11:40 10 Arithmetic ....... Ss.) 
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* Geography and History periods may be used either for recitation 
or for reading correlated with subjects. In the lower grades at least 
one of these periods should be used for reading each day. 





The Preparation of the Teacher 


In my opinion the preparation of the teacher should be 
based upon the following considerations, stated not in the 
order of their importance since all appear essential. She 
should: 


Ist Acquire a sufficient knowledge of the subjects to be 
taught. 

2nd_ Understand as far as possible the nature of the child. 

3rd__Be proficient in the use of the English language; 
especially its simple and correct expression. 

4th Study the relations of the school to the community, 
not only in the light of present relations and demands, but 
its historic development, and its probable future. 

5th Attain as broad and general culture as time and 
opportunity will permit. 

6th Continue reading and studying especially in the lines 
of her own subjects and those allied to them, and the 
methods of teaching which may from time to time be pro- 
posed. 

Rightly undertaken the above involves no little work, but 
any one who is sufficiently endowed by nature to become a 
live teacher will avail herself sf every opportunity for im- 
provement and a deeper personal culture. One’s attitude 
towards this work depends upon the point of view; if 
teaching is to be regarded as an art or a profession, no limit 
should be set to possible attainment; if merely as a money 
earning trade, necessary, though troublesome and unpleas- 
ant, such study is only an added burden. In the former 
case teaching, like every other profession, grows constantly 
more absorbing and pleasure-giv ing; in the latter, like 
any mere trade, it becomes a wearisome drudgery. 

— Brandt V. B. Dixon 
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The Drill Side of Arithmetic 
II 
Conditions Underlying Good Drill 


ECAUSE arithmetic belongs to the group of studies 
B which are to the mind a part of its general stock 
in trade, and which must be readily available for 
use at any time, or, as we sometimes say, “on the 
tip of the tongue,” it would seem necessary to reinforce the 
natural association of ideas by more or less mechanical 
drill. But though the ultimate aim of drill work in arith- 
metic is such perfection that the various operations may be 
recalled almost automatically, leaving the mind to concen- 
trate on the reasoning or upon extraneous affairs, it does 
not in the least follow that the drill in its essence should 
be solely a mechanical thing. 
To gain a maximum of result with a minimum of effort 
should be the constant aim, and even to approach this goal 
requires no mean degree of knowledge and skill. 


. 
PLACE oF DRILL 


There are many factors which make up good or bad drill. 
In the first place one principle may be laid down as funda- 
mental. Since we must interpret form through content, 
it follows that drill work should always come after develop- 
ment. It should be the product of thinking, instead of a 
substitute for it, and should be used to fix associations al- 
ready made. 

For example, many teachers will, in the first study of 
arithmetic, “develop” number facts by means of objects; 
and then, without giving time for proper impressions to form 
or clear concepts to be made, proceed directly to the ab- 


stract work, and drill on the combinations of addition and _ 


subtraction; while, if they would wait until there had been 
a sufficient amount of concrete work, or time had been al- 
lowed for impressions already made to sink into the mind, 
much of the drilling would have been avoided and the ul- 
timate results would be far better. 

The attempt to fix knowledge which has not yet been ac- 
quired or is in a mentally undigested state is absurd and 
often causes great confusion. 


Memory THROUGH REPETITION 


Since drill is only another name for repetition, and has 
for its aim the fixing of knowledge, a consideration of 
memory, as the means by which this fixing of knowledge 
must be brought about, is pertinent. 

There is some danger that the importance of memorizing 
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may be over-estimated. Many people maintain that, since 
one’s memory can be strengthened by exercise, conse- 
quently the overworking of this faculty is justified. A 
study of the writings of numerous psychologists upon this 
point, however, reveals that in their belief memory itself 
can never be strengthened at all, but that what can be im- 
proved is one’s method of memorizing. 

Since, then, numberless repetitions, while they may result 
in the acquirement of certain specific facts (one writer re- 
marks, “Given a sufficient number of repetitions of any 
percept or image which is not too complicated, and any 
normal person may recall anything!’’) are of no value in 
improving one’s ability to memorize other facts, it would 
seem that blind repetition should be reduced toa minimum 
and aided as much as possible by more concrete and though'- 
ful methods. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF IDEAS 


By the intelligent association of ideas we may cor- 
sciously improve our own methods of memorizing. In 
similar manner children may be trained, to a great degree, 
without their being aware of the process. ‘Memory im- 
proves as we improve our habitual methods of recordin: 
facts,” says Professor James; and Carlyle expresses the 
same thought when he tells us, “We know wh&t we have 
been trained to see.” 

The association or relation of facts to be recalled wit 
other facts may be purely mechanical. The number of 
friend’s watch is 731,422, and this number is easily r 
membered by recalling the following formula: 


$+1=4=2+2 


leaving only the “7” without an association. 21259, : 
telephone number heard only once by the writer many years 
ago, is indelibly fixed by the following: 

2+1=3 1+3+5=9 
and siailar examples of the mechanical type of associatior 
will occur to any reader. 

It is not so very long ago that children who were memoriz 
ing the multiplication table had no inkling of the fact tha 
7 X 4 = 4 X 7, one of the fundamentals of arithmetic, 
which practically cuts in two the mechanical labor involv: 
in the committing of the tables. This illustration of the 
failure to correlate obvious ideas may seem absurd to teach- 
ers of the present, but it is probable that close scrutiny on 
the part of any one of us would reveal features of our own 
work which present similar blemishes. 

Improvement in memorizing may also be developed 
through better organized thinking. Actors and public 
speakers learn in time to memorize much more easily than 
at first — not because their power is greater, but because 
they learn to make closer thought associations. 

The relating of the various units of measure (quart, 
pound, inch, foot, yard) with certain material and activiti 
is an example of this thought association. 

An example of the opposite method may be found 
one of the current arithmetics, consisting of an illustrat: 
drawing of three tin measures, designed to show the diffe 
ence between a gill, a pint, and a quart. 

No suggestion of the difference between a quart and < 
quart measure was given in this book, no intimation of t 
possible use of the tins in measuring liquids, and there w.'s 
nothing said about the advisability of any activity in co 
nection with the study. 

Here there was something a little better than the me 
presentation of a table to be learned, which would come 
under the head of blind repetition. There was mechanic 
association of a certain sort; but there was not the though '- 
ful connection of the new fact with old knowledge, and there 
was besides an entire absence of the variety of sense impre 
sions proper to the subject. 

Intelligent drill means that all such natural and artificial 
aids to the memory be taken advantage of by a teacher. 
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EyE-MINDED, EArR-MINDED, AND Motor-MINDED 
CHILDREN 
In the illustration given above, the necessity for a variety 
of sense impressions has been mentioned. The importance 
of some thought upon this point is unquestioned. We are 
told that there are three types of memory: 


visual memory, 
auditory memory, 
and motor memory. 


Some people gain impressions more easily through the 
eye, others through the ear, and others again through some 
activity; and everyone, no matter how strong his tendency 
may be in any one of these directions, learns much through 
all three avenues. 

While teachers of arithmetic would probably not hesitate 
io admit this fact, many of them do not make sufficient use 
of it in drill. Suppose, for example, that a set of drill cards 
having upon them the subtraction combinations, 


“10 
ae 


have been prepared. The way to use these with the greatest 
efficiency is to vary the games and drills so that some will 
appeal to the eye, others to the ear, and still otherg to the 
motor activities. 

At one time the cards may be held before the class for all 
to see, while some one gives the answers, the appeal being 
mainly to the eye; at another time the whole example 
may be recited each time in concert, thus training both eye 
and ear at once; again, the teacher may read from the 
cards and ask members of the class individually to repeat 
what she has said and give the answers, as training to the 


auditory memory; last of all, the examples may be copied, 
thus making the motor element paramount. 

If care is taken to avoid scrappy work, varied drills of 
this character will be many times more efficient than those 
which make an appeal to one sense alone. In addition, there 
is the increased interest which will result from the necessary 
variety of the work. 


VARIETY 


This element of variety is a potent factor in effective 
drill work. A class of little beginners may have their 
pleasure in a number drill doubled by such a simple device 
as being allowed to hold the cards containing examples 
which they know, or calling a list of such examples placed 
on the blackboard a ladder or a flight of stairs to climb. 
Older children equally appreciate slight variations in their 
daily drills. 

To know how to introduce a novelty just before a class 
requires it, is a fine art which well repays those teachers 
who study it. 


INTEREST 

The thought of interest develops naturally from what has 
just been said. A writer on the subject tells us, “Interest 
is the means by which the mind is drawn to any subject and 
led to exercise itself upon it. Whatever does not interest 
the mind, that the mind is indifferent to. Interest is there- 
fore a necessary source of knowledge.” 

This quality is of course a necessary condition for effec- 
tive learning, and no productive teaching can be done with 
a class which has lost interest in the matter in hand. 


ATTENTION 
Closely tied up with interest in a subject is the amount 
of attention bestowed upon it. There is, however, the 
additional thought that attention may also be secured by 
conscious effort; so that, while some interests are innate, 
others can be secured by education. 
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Undivided attention makes forgetting less liable to occur. 
We should not say to a child, “ Pay attention,” for attention 
is not a voluntary thing. Even an adult cannot wilfully 
force his attentions upon a-subject in which he takes no 
interest, for a very long time; and it is still more impossible 
for a little child. We should think less of the amount of 
attention and more of its concentration. 

The Montessori children, with their varied didactic ma- 
terial, are so absorbed in their work that the question of 
obliging them to attend to it is never thought of. They 
attend because they are interested and wish to attend; and 
it is mainly because they work with all their might that 
such wonderful results are produced. 


NOT REPETITION 


But variety in drill is not the only means by which atten- 
tion may be secured and held. Closely allied to the idea 
of avoiding sameness is the consideration of the time ele- 
ment. Many drills fail because they are too long. Five 
minutes of vigorous purposive effort are better than fifteen 
spent in more or less aimless repetition. Brevity tends to 
increase speed and rapid work holds the mind to the point. 

It will probably not be disputed that the ordinary prac- 
tice lesson contains far too great a proportion of repetition 
with a corresponding lack of intensity. Sharp concentrated 
effort, such as is displayed in playing a game, where the 
competition is keen, does not often fail to produce immediate 
improvement. 

A little child who is anxious to play Buzz, and is not per- 
mitted to do so because he cannot well count by the selected 
number, will be apt to take some pains to learn, if he is given 
a few minutes of preparation; and he will reach his goal, 
not because he has repeated the counting a great number of 
times, but because he has exerted himself to his full powers. 
Moreover, at such a time, his need will make him an appli- 
cant for pedagogical aid, instead of his being made its un- 
willing recipient by the usual pressure from behind. 

A lecturer on the subject of drill was heard to say that 
the ordinary drill or practice lesson is about nine parts repe- 
tition and one part intensity, while the suitable proportion 
is more nearly five parts repetition and five parts intensity. 

In other words, at least half our efforts should be cen- 
tered upon the problem of securing vigorous intense work, 
and not more than half on the number of repetitions which 
are supposed to be necessary. 


INTENSITY 


MortTIvE 


One reason that we are able to work with intense effort is 
the presence of a strong motive. ; 

It is sometimes claimed that school is the only place where 
things are done with no vital interest in the result. This is 
a proper criticism of much arithmetic drill. “In schools 
there is not always a sufficient incentive to keep the learner 
to his efforts,” says a writer on Skill, and this comment 
is particularly just when applied to the brighter scholars in 
a class. 

It may be true that in arithmetic, as in other subjects, 
the courses of study are planned to meet possible and prob- 
able future needs, but they should also be plarned so as to 
make an immediate and direct appeal to the child now, to- 
day, and be made to seem to him not only valuable for 
the future, but available and necessary for the present. 

A boy who sells papers knows that,. in order to avoid 
being handicacapped, he must be able to use readily certain 
mathematical facts, as in the rapid making of change, and 
the computation of his daily profit. It is not an uncommon 
thing to find rather dull boys who can compute change at 
top speed, and who are able to tell at once the cost of large 
numbers of papers. ‘ 

A boy of this type was observed by the writer one Sunday, 
collecting from a number of younger subordinates after 
their morning sales. One boy had sold twenty-three papers, 
another twenty-two, another fourteen, and so on. With- 
out a mistake and entirely without the assistance of pencil 
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and paper, this larger boy counted, computed change, and 
compared proportionally the sales of the different boys, 
apparently managing the whole affair with the greatest 
ease. 

The motive which had inspired this young boy was un- 
doubtedly necessity—an aim which is not often obtainable 
under the more artificial conditions of school life. There 
are, however, two motives on which teachers may depend: 
first, the need for some greatly desired end; and second, 
emulation. 

The first of these is similar to the necessity which ani- 
mated the young newsboy. A group of small children were 
told that a new bookcase curtain which they greatly de- 
sired, would be bought for them if they could correctly 
estimate the amount of yard-wide material required. It 
was amazing to watch those boys and girls calculating, 
measuring, overcoming the difficulties which came from 
their limited number experience, until finally the exact 
number of inches was ascertained. During the solution 
of the problem, they had been getting the best kind of drill 
in the use of the yardstick, foot rule, fractions, and addi- 
tions, to say nothing of increased power, and the satis- 
faction of helping to supply a social need. Such tasks as 
this furnish excellent drills for all children, especially those 
to whom the more abstract work does not strongly 
appeal. 

The second common motive, that of emulation, is ob- 
served in the number game, and in pitting a child against 
his own record. A 

The number game, while a somewhat new feature of 
teaching, is still a well established one, and needs no de- 
fence. Dominoes, Buzz, Lawyer, Ten Pins, Beanbag Games, 
and others, are used commonly in most progressive schools 
everywhere, and furnish to many children the vital and 
immediate need which must be present before they will 
put forth their strongest efforts. There are also many sorts 
of number drill which would come into the competitive 
class. ‘ ; 

There is, however, a danger in this keen competition of 
one child with another, and it is easy to carry it so far that 
the evil results will nullify any possible good; but in setting 
a pupil to work against his own previous record or against 
acommon standard, there is no such danger. 

This is a much more healthy kind of rivalry 
than that which pits one child against another, 
and will obviate any tendency to undue ner- 
vous strain. 

If teachers will set a time standard for reciting 
a multiplication table, for counting by a number, 
for adding columns of figures, or performing any 
other operation, and allow children to work 
until they come up to or surpass this standard, 
great interest will be aroused. These time limits 
should of course vary with the familiarity of the 
pupils with the particular matter under consider- 
ation, and should never be so high that everyone 
in the class may not anticipate reaching them in 
time. 

Charts or other records of individual scores, 
kept from day to day, will often rouse deep 
interest. 


UNCONSCIOUSNESS 


This leads to the last, and in some respects the 
most important, aspect of drill. The best 
reviews are those of which the child is not con- 
scious. Many factors combine to produce un- 
consciousness in drill, but all may be summed 
up in the statement that it depends on the inter- 
est of the pupils and the ability to organize 
possessed by the teacher. 

With these two factors present to a high 
degree, the quality of drill may be reduced 
to a minimum, while at the same time its quality 
will be improved and its effectiveness greatly 
increased. 
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Pains and Penalties 


FRANCES GREENMAN 
Teepe ponder this subject at the sunrise of 


their profession, they continue to do so at its noon- 
tide, and are still pondering along at the sunset 
hour. 

That the days of the switch, ruler, dark closet, and hu- 
miliating penalties are passing is becoming an accepted 
fact. The sooner they are buried the better, and they need 
no mourners or monuments — we should not be able tc 
write much of a “reputation in their epitaphs.” 

Too often in a haze of anger we administer pain without 
justice; then, when the night shuts down and we and our- 
selves take inventory of our day, like the line in Macbeth 
“one thing will not out; that hastily administered punish- 
ment is our damned spot.” 

A teacher of long experience, whose hair is graying 
looks back with keen regret to a day when she used a ruler 
upon a little hand — in a moment of rashness; the boy i: 
now a grown man, but always she remembers the silent 
but eloquent look of reproach from that lad’s beautifu 
eyes — it is her punishment. 

It isn’t how many penalties we invent, but how few w: 
use that wins the prize of a quiet conscience. 

Once I saw an intensely nervous, sensitive child standin 
in a school-room repeating for punishment what he ha: 
done in a moment of fun during recitation hour; to th 
uninitiated it appeared ludicrous, to others very pitiful 

In a primary room upon a blackboard were written : 
few lines of a poem —for the teacher solely —a help i: 
time of need; when her temper began to fray, she read th 
lines — then took up the routine, her temper “rehemmed. ’ 

In an institution of higher instruction in a mid-wester 
state one of the talented instructors gave way so violent! 
to disgust, anger or a raging temper when pupils could n 
understand or were not prepared with lessons that he reall: 
was a.terror to the students. During one of his fits o 
raging a quiet-voiced woman in the class suddenly aske: 
very clearly and distinctly, “Professor, was it always a 
plain to you?” Fancy the hush, while the class awaited 
his reply. It came, “No, I do not believe it was.” Ho. 
valuable that sentence — when teachers are prone to gro\ 
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impatient over, what seems to them, such “easy problems” 
—Was it always as plain to you?” 

One of the finest object lessons in how not to punish came 
to a teacher of experience who saw a boy, several grades 
above the primary, doing penance by sitting on the floor 
with a baby’s playthings. She had never felt quite what 
such an indignity meant— until that sight met her 
view. 

A lady visiting a grade room saw the teacher slap a boy 
in the face, and the unlovely spectacle is always associ- 
ated with that instructor; no doubt the provocation was 
great, but the price is too high; a lady can hardly afford 
it. 

Children dislike the idea of being “different” — if they 
are made to feel that persistent whispering, laughing, 
playing or idleness puts them in the “different” class they 
usually endeavor to get back to normal. This is especially 
efiective with little children. 

I think one mistake we make in trying to discipline a 
school is overlooking the removing of temptation. I am ac- 
quainted with a primary instructor who asks pupils not 
to lay rows of candies upon their desks — she remembers 
so well how fond she was in her little girl days of sweets, 
yet daily we lay “rows of candies” to trap little citizens. 
You will find affinities in your grade; Tommy whispers when 
Jimmy is near him, he has to tell him so much. Mary 
turns around, she enjoys all sorts of “moving pictures.” 
Mary should sit in a back seat. Billy loves to slyly 
plague timid Joey. 

There’s a deal of studying required on our part from 
“living poems.” 

Before punishing be sure of yourself, sure that you are 
in fit condition to inflict pain and penalties; nervous days, 
head-achey days, up-too-late-the-night-before days, worry- 
ing days we are prone to punish offences that in normal 
hours would seem too slight to merit it. You know why 
a bird on a tree can see a worm on the ground? Some- 
times we wear magnifying lenses— but we do not need 
them. 

If teachers could visit, even once, the homes of the little 
citizens who make up the school domains, many puzzling 
questions would be answered. 

You would not chide Little Sister, who cannot do one 
bit of creditable hand-work, if you knew of her mother’s 
housekeeping or rather the lack — she inherits her bungling 

gers. 

There are many reasons for apparent naughtiness. I 
use the word “apparent” deliberately and if a teacher 
knew the “other side of the shield” how often would she 
condone what she usually condemns. For instance, a 
little girl, minus a pleasing personality and lacking almost 
all of childhood’s charms, wore a teacher’s patience to the 
breaking point daily. She moved away, “and there was a 
great calm,” but in after years the teacher found out the 
child was an epileptic. 

More and more are instructors adopting the theory that 
good government is obtained by sparing the rod, and correct- 
ing the “cause.” The restlessness and disorder in a 
grade may be the fault of the teacher. She keeps the room 
too much in a state of twiljght, children grow nervous 
endeavoring to study “betwixt the dark and the daylight.” 
Again, the glare of too much light becomes almost unbear- 
able, especially from westward windows during the after- 
noons. Other causes: Too close a room, too cold a room, 
too hot a room, a nervous teacher, a nagging teacher, and 
too many “Promissory notes.” How soon children find 
out whether a teacher keeps promises: “The’next one who 
whispers stays in a half hour after school.” “All who 
turn around to-day lose a recess,” and so on ad infinitum — 
and by the time reckoning hours approach the teacher is 
so tired she lets them all off “this time.” Presently she 
7 not understand how the grade is getting the “best” 
of her. 

_ I will cite a few truths that are important in the govern- 
ing of little children, truths that they should come to under- 
Stand very early in the school year: 
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If old enough to be a Little Citizen of the Public Schools, 
you are old enough to mind. 

Every Little Citizen owes something to every other citi- 
zen. 

Little Citizens should never encourage habits that make 
them “different.” 

You are an important part of a whole. 

When you refuse to do your part you create discord. 

You help make the character of a grade; also its reputa- 
tion. 

Respect the rights of others. 

You should be a wise master to your hands, your feet, 
your eyes, your ears, your body. 

Do not lay down rules. You can arouse more enthu- 
siasm and insure your hearers keeping fast what you tell 
them by means of stories and the intimate “You and I” 
talks than in any other way. 

And right here may I say how much I wish every teacher 
in every grade could realize the value a picture of Sir 
Galahad is in a school-room. Knighthood is still in flower, 
and even a little child should know why a face may be 
beautiful because the heart is pure. 

There are many exercises that are helpful in governing 
little children, exercises that refresh, give the tired muscles 
rest, change or a chance to expand and contract, and then 
there is “the vista,” not very wide in a school-room, but 
it may be changed. 

Some little folks I know dearly enjoy sitting on top of the 
desks, “facing the other way.” It is like a new room. 
They play a little game, they are in a boat, they work their 
arms at rowing, they bend their backs, they get out their 
fish-poles, they bait hooks, cast lines and, ah! the absolute 
stillness then they catch a fish. What a delightful 
way children have of expressing their pleasure — without 
a single word being said! 

Another exercise: Stand up on seats and sing — it is, 
indeed, a grownup feeling to be able to look down upon the 
lady who usually demands a looking “up to” her. 

I wish to speak of one form of exercise usually ignored 
in schools. For lack of a better term I will call it “ Posing.” 
As an audience is a stimulation to actors, I have found that 
in the school world it is nice to provide an audience, so the 
boys act for the girls and vice versa. 


DIRECTIONS FOR GrIrRLs’ PosInNG 


Take positions in front of room in three feet spaces. 
Emphasize eye ccntrol. 

Children pose at key word given by teacher. 

Poses are kept while teacher silently counts five. 
“Ready” is signal word to return to natural posi- 
tion, eyes front, hands at sides, feet front. 


or whe 


Key words 
1 “How do you do?” Eyes front, lips smiling, right 
hand extended, body slightly bent. 

2 “See the star.” Head bent backward, eyes up, 
right arm lifted, finger pointing. 

3 “T’ve lost a penny.” Body bent, hands on knees, 
eyes down. . 

4 “T’ve found it.” Elbow bent, hand close to body, 
eyes on hand, lips smiling. 

5 “Threading the needle.” Needs no explanation. 

6 “Hush! Don’t wake the baby!” Position of lips 
as in “sh,” finger raised in warning. 

7 “Balance.” Stand on one foot. Arms extended. 

8 “Speak! Gip!” Arm extended sidewise thumb and 
finger together as if holding a piece of meat for Gip, eyes 
down. 

9 “T think I’m going to cry.” Hands over face. 

10 “The courtesy.” One foot back, hands pull out 
dress skirt, body bent. 

These are merely suggestive poses. You may add as 
many as you choose. If you are so fortunate as to be able 
to visit a gallery where there are groups of statuary you 
should get fine ideas on statuary posing. 
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In posing the boys I group them in couples facing each 
other. 


Key words 

1 “The marble game.” Koneel, hands out in position 
used when about to shoot a marble. 

2 “The secret.” Boys place arms about each other’s 
neck, one puts lips to partner’s ear. 

3 “Throwing the ball.” Take natural position as in 
a game of “catch.” 

4 “Driving the nail.” Right hand aloft, left hand 
doubles into a fist, eyes on fist. 

5 “You don’t know what’s in my pocket!” 
smile, hands in pockets. 

6 “Whisiing.” Eyes on partner, lips puckered. 

7 “Sliverjin my foot.” Stand on one foot, take other 
foot in hands|— eyes on foot. 

8 “Hu for our flag!” 
ward, hand afoft. 


Lips 






Eyes up, head bent back- 
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Indian Life 


MArGRETE L. PETERSEN 
(Book rights reserved) 
| ONGFELLOW’S beautiful poem, “The Song of 


Hiawatha,” furnishes the teacher with an abund- 

ance of material for language lessons, in the study 

of the habits and the manners of the Indians, and 
their connection with our history. There is nothing in 
literature for little children that so well unfolds the 
beauties of nature as this lovely story. 

Before beginning to teach the poem, the teacher pre- 
pared the children’s minds for it by little talks. 

The story aroused their keenest interest. His mother 
was dead, and he was left in the care of his aged grand- 
mother, Nokomis. Their home, a rude wigwam made of 
deerskin, stood on the banks of a beautiful river. Back 
of the wigwam grew tall pines and spicy fir trees. Such 
was Hiawatha’s home — very different from the homes of 
the children and much interest was shown in comparing 
them. 

The story was supplemented with the corresponding lines 
in the poem, which were very easily memorized. 


By the shores of Gitche Gumee, 

By the shining big sea water, 

Stood the wigwam of Nokomis. 
Dark behind it rose the forest, 

Rose the dark and gloomy pine trees, 
Rose the firs with cones upon them; 
Bright before it beat the water,§ 

Beat the clear and sunny water, 

Beat the shining big sea water. 


Next came the story of the baby Hiawatha, how he 
was nursed by the faithful Nokomis, who rocked him in 
his queer cradle, so unlike the cradle of the dear baby at 
home, but who .was cared for with the same love and 
tenderness and rocked and soothed with lullabies. Then 
the following lines were memorized: 


There the wrinkled old Nokomis 

Nursed the little Hiawatha, 

Rocked him in his linden cradle, 

Bedded soft in moss and rushes, 

Safely bound with reindeer sinew; 

Stilled his fretful wail by saying 
“Hush! the naked bear will hear you!” 

Lulled him into slumber singing, 
““Ewa-yea! my little owlet! 

Who is this that lights the wigwam? 

With his great eyes lights the wigwam? 
“Ewa-yea! my little owlet!” 


Then came the story of the little Indian boy’s child- 
hood; his appearance, his dress, his occupation was com- 
pared with that of ours. 
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9 “Baiting the hook” — Needs no explanation. 
10 “Washing face.” Body bent, hands held as if in 
pan of water. 


I do not believe that you will say, “I thought she was to 
speak about government,” for you will readily understand, 
after a little pondering, that well-directed exercise and 
“change” make for good conduct in the school world 

So many, many times if we would “lay down the book,” 
even if minutes are such a factor in our day’s work, and do 
a few turns at something, we should find it economy in the 
end. We may apply the “penny wise and pound foolis)” 
maxim in all “works” of life. 

I end my homily with the thought that when occasions 
arise that seem to demand an administering of justice, 
let us keep in mind the family that kept but one kind of 
medicine in the house; no matter what ailments attacked 
the members of that household they were given a dose 
of ma’s remedy. There is liable to be a funeral some diy. 


HISTORY LESSONS 


He did not go to schools like ours; his school was the vast 
out-of-doors. He had no books, no pictures, but in spite 
of that he learned a great many things. He learned to ride 
and hunt and fish, and when he was older, to make canocs. 

He also learned about the birds and animals and made 
friends of them: 


Talked to them whene’er he met them; 
Called them Hiawatha’s brothers. 


While memorizing the story of “Hiawatha,” the chil- 
dren took great delight in dramatizing it. No elaborate 
stage setting was required, for children with their vivid 
imagination are lifted above such trifles. A wigwam was 
made in one corner of the room. It was a crude thing made 
of chairs, with an old piece of burlap thrown over then 
but it answered the purpose. 

Every little girl in the room coveted the honor of play- 
ing “Nokomis,” and having the opportunity of wearing 
the table cover fora blanket. It made a very sweet picture 
as she sat by the door of her wigwam, crooning sweet 
lullabies to the baby Hiawatha, a big rag doll wrapped in a 
gay shawl. Previous to this they had learned several little 
songs: 


“Swing, Swing, Little Papoose.” 
“Swing Thee Low.” 

“T’d Like to be an Indian Brave.” 
“We're Little Fireflies.” 


The next scene which they dramatized had the same st 
setting. 

Nokomis was seen sitting before the door of the wigw«: 
with the little Hiawatha, now no longer a baby, but a sm.ill 
boy at her feet asking her questions, which she answers 
in the words of the poem. Some children chosen for fire- 
flies flew about the room singing the following: 


We ars little firéflies, 
With our tiny lamps, 
Lighting up the thicket, 
And the warrior’s camps. 
Back and forth we flutter 
Ever on the wing, 
Dancing lightly to and fro, 
Hear our voices ring. 


See our candles twinkle, 
Time to go to sleep, 
Good-night, Hiawatha, 
To your wigwam creep, 
On your crimson blanket 
Weary head now lay, 
Close your heavy pn dear, 
Sleep ’till close of day. 


The next scene found Hiawatha walking through the 


forest, with his bow and arrow, while several children, acti! 
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as animals, begged him not to shoot them, till finally he 
shot the red deer and brought it home in triumph, and the 
scene ended in Nokomis preparing a great feast for Hia- 
watha and his friends. 

Meanwhile the children were reproducing this delightful 
story by means of paper cutting and drawings. A large 
class picture, measuring 3 x 6 feet, was made, showing 
Hiawatha’s home. The foundation was drawn and col- 
ored by the teacher, the rest was entirely the work of 
the children. Hektographed objects, such-as wigwams, 
canoes, Indians, etc., were colored, cut out and pasted to 
the picture, and when it was completed it made a very 
attractive picture, and more than that, it told a vital 
story. 

By this time the children were ready to make Hiawatha’s 
home upon the sand-board. Such eager planning! It 
was necessary for the teacher to restrain their enthusiasm. 
They wanted to come at an unheard-of hour in the morn- 
ing, would scarcely take time to eat their dinner and would 
willingly have stayed until dark. 

After they had prepared the sand they secured twigs 
of pine tree and spruce, also small juniper trees. They 
placed these at the rear of the sand-table to represent the 
“gloomy forest.”” Blue paper covered with common win- 
dow glass made “The Shining Big Sea Water.” 

Small canoes were made from real birch bark, which the 
teacher had brought from Maine, where her vacation was 
spent, in the vicinity where, long ago, real Indians used 
to live. 

The wigwam was made from “khaki” and decorated by 
a small artist with various Indian designs. 

Birds cut from stiff paper were perched in the trees; 
rabbits and squirrels inhabited the forest, and finally a 
family of Indian dolls came to live there. 

Every child in the building enjoyed this little scene on 
the sand-board and many dozen postcards were sold after 
the photographer had secured a good picture. 


Stories UsED 


“Little Hiawatha,” Prmary Epucation, February. 

Pictures for Hektographing, PRIMARY EDUCATION, Mm wl 1911. 

“Little Fawn and Feather,” Primary Plans, March, 1908. 

‘Stories of Indians,” Primary Plens, October, 1905. 

“Little Betty Blew and the Indian Baby,” PRIMARY EpvucatIon, 

November, 1904 

“Little Bear’s Home.” (“Homes of the World Babies.’”’) Pri- 
MARY Epucation, February, 1909. 
People of Other Lands. 


Spa 


Pocahontas 


Note This dramatized form of a much-beloved story is based 
on the version found in Baldwin’s Third Reader. It has been given 
with fine success by third grade children, but is equally suited to the 
second or fourth grades. No stage setting is required, but if bearskin 
rugs, or animal skins of any variety, are available they add to the effect. 


CHARACTERS 
Powhatan 
Two Warriors 


Pocahontas 
John Smith 
Warriors and Squaws 
(Enter two warriors with large stones, which they place to- 
gether on floor.) 


Powhatan (enters and addresses warriors) Bring forth 
Captain John Smith. (Warriors exit and Powhatan ad- 
dresses audience.) At last we will be revenged upon the 
white people for taking from us our lands! (To warriors, 
who enter, leading Smith, his hands tied behind him.) Lay 
his head on those stones. 

Pocahontas (running in while warriors are laying Smith 
down, and falling on her knees at Powhatan’s feet, hands 
clasped in front) Father, spare the white man’s life! 

Powhatan (to warriors, pushing her aside) Do your 
work! (Warriors come toward Smith, their clubs upraised 
as though about to strike him.) 

Pocahontas {throwing herself by Smith’s side) You cannot 
kill him without first killing me! Father, what has the 
white man done to be slain? 

Powhatan His people have tried to drive us from our 
lands. They have cheated us and robbed us. 

Pocahontas Buthehasnot. When the others would try to 
rob us, has he not always been fairand just tous? Youknow 
that he has. Then why kill him when he has done us no 
harm? (Hands claspedinfront.) Ipray you let him go free! 

Powhatan (to Pocahontas) For your sake, my child, I 
will spare his life. (Zo warriors) Lay down your clubs. 
Raise him and loose his cords. (Warriors obey.) Smith, 
you are free, but know it is our daughter’s wish has made 
you so. Take what you wish of our corn and return in 
safety to your home. 

Smith (holding out hand to Powhatan, who takes it) From 
this day there shall be peace between your people and 
mine. (Stepping backward and throwing up right arm) 
Farewell, O Chief! (Kneels at Pocahontas’ feet and takes 
her hand, kissing it at last words.) Farewell, brave Indian 
maid! Know this, that Captain John Smith will never 
forget it is to you he owes his life! 











First Steps in Teaching the 
Three R’s to Children 


A Self-teaching, Self-corrective, Individual 
Scheme 


ANNA M. WIEBALK 
Formerly of the State Normal School at San Francisco, California. 


INTRODUCTION 


HE recent educational innovation of teaching the 
| Three R’s to very young children, those under six, 
those of the kindergarten age, has, through Dr. 
Montessori, gained the attention and interest of 
educators all over the world. There are many wise in child 
psychology who do not approve of so early an attempt at 
training in reflective exercises, who question seriously 
whether there are not, for the four or five year old children, 
other exercises and occupations that would be more educa- 
tive, occupations that would enjoin with them the large 
muscle responses. They believe the interest in the Three 
R’s super-imposed by the teacher, and claim that, though 
knowledge of numbers and numbering and the spoken lan- 
guage both come early, interest in symbols comes late. 
This may be true for most young children, yet there are 
those who are sturdy enough in body and mature enough in 
brain to take some training in the mastery of the Three 
R’s before the age of six, whether at three and a half or 
four or five years of age, being a matter to be determined 
by the individual child. 

In the Infant Schools of France children begin to read 
at four years of age and also receive their first instruction 
in the elements of writing and arithmetic. The time de- 
voted per day to this training should, of course, be mini- 
mized in favor of occupations that deal with the concrete 
and the real, exercises that are not largely intellectual. I 
question whether, under favorable conditions, any grave 
harm is done if only an hour or less than an hour is devoted 
daily to the training in question. Through experience I 
have marvelled how much can be accomplished in this 
sparse allotment of time. The very young child, as Dr. 
Montessori has proven, can be trusted to be his own time- 
keeper. He always knows the psychological moment in 
which to say, “Time’s up.” 

The following scheme, while worked out for children under 
six years of age, is applicable also to older children just be- 
ginning to read, write, and count. 

Dr. Mentessori by her methods demonstrates that chil- 
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dren as young as three and a half years can be taug! 
read and write and count and this with ease and 

But Dr. Montessori’s special method of teaching re: 

to her little ones must, perforce, in English-speaking 

tries, prove unsuccessful and unpractical, because, unlik 

Italian language, English is not purely phonetic. H 
ever, proven that the mind of the child of the kinderg 

age is eager for the mastery of the Three R’s, the gau 

thrown down in the arena of education challenges the t: 

ers in English-speaking countries to devise methods ad: 

to their own language. 

The following scheme for teaching the first steps i1 
Three R’s makes use of the principles underlying a fi: 
the so-called Montessori didactic toys and adapts so1 
the toys, and it is not at variance with the successful re: 


methods in use in primary schools at the present time. 


SIZE OF THE FIGURES AND LETTERS AND THE SPA‘ 


In attempting to teach the Three R’s to young chi 
the size of the figures and letters and the spacing are 
important matters. 

1 All figures and letters presented to the eye o 
young child must be large and simple. 

2 There must be no confusion due to the crowdir 
gether of numbers and words. Each number and 
must be made to stand out by generous spacing fi: 
individual figures and letters and generous spacing be‘ 
them and between the numbers and words. There s 
be only one number or word, or at most, only a few on a 
in the study of new words or word-groups. 


7 
Tue TEACHING OF WRITING 
This must take account of two phases of the art, 
nique and elements. 
The early desire for the mastery of the pencil, th 


strument of expression, as Dr. Montessori points « 


is manifest in the scribbling of very young children. 
to bridle and harness the scribbling tendency sh: 
demonstrated most happily by the use of thin rectan 
sheets of brass with geometric figures cut out. Th: 
of these is really surface stencil work on a lage, si 
scale adapted to very young children. Cheap and : 
factory adaptation of the same in cardboard may be n 
Materials and utensils needed: Cardboard, a b 


edged ruler, a lead-pencil, a pair of compasses, and a s!\2 


sloyd knife. 


Cut one dozen or more pieces of cardboard, abou 
” 
x 8". 
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In one half of each of these cut out the followi 
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figures, respectively, about 23” in diameter: Circle, 
square, oblong, triangle, pentagon, hexagon, octagon, 
quatrefoil, four, five, and six-pointed stars, ellipse, oval, 
etc. The other half of the cardboard is for the child to rest 
his hand upon to hold it securely. 
























































Surface Stencil Cards 


‘Buy for the use of these cardboard stencils an abundant 
supply of blank newspaper. This can be bought of kinder- 
garten or school supply houses very cheaply. Crayons 
or colored pencils may be used, but because crayons break 
and dull so easily and the colored pencils are pencils, the 
very instrument used in writing, the latter are superior. 


C)\QOOOO 


Surface Stencil of Graduated Circles 














Directions for the use of the cardboard stencils: 

(Let the child discover and suggest as many as he can 
of the following steps.) 

a. Place the stencil on the paper so that the geometrical 
outline will be to the right and the left hand may rest on the 
blank half of the cardboard to hold it in place. 

6 Outline the figure. 

c Fill in with back and forth oblique strokes at the same 
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d Cover the paper with the same figures in different 
colors. 

e Next the same figure in rows, using two colors alter- 
nately, thus making a border. 

f Next the same figure, using two colors alternately all 
over the paper. 

g After some skill in the use of the pencil is acquired, 
draw outline with cardboard stencil and fill in freehand, 
that is, without using the stencil. 

Provide more material as follows: Cut cardboard pieces 
10” x 10”, with groups of the following geometric figures. 
Circles, squares, oblongs, triangles, ovals, etc. (in graduated 
sizes). 


Note The above stencil work with the left hand is excellent prac- 
tice for cultivating ambidexterity in young children. 


NUMBERS AND SERIAL COUNTING — READING AND WRITING 
OF NUMBERS 


At the same time the practice in the manipulation of the 
pencil is being acquired, the concept may be established 
in preparation for the reading and writing of numbers. 
The Montessori long stair is an excellent device, but it 
would be more effective if painted in some other brighter 
and more contrasting colors than the dark blué and red 
used. 

The long stair consists of ten square inch sticks of ever 
increasing lengths, 2’’, 4’, 6”, 8”, 10”, 12”, 16”, 18”, and 
20”, respectively. The 2” stick is the unit for the alter- 
nating divisions of the multiples of the same, these to be 
painted red and white, or some other bright contrasting 
colors. 


Steps in learning numbers are as follows: 

1 Serial counting with the sticks of the long stair. 

2 Number cards to be placed at the end of each stick 
as counted. 

(Simple block numbers recommended, about 2” high.) 

3 Writing over or tracing rows of large figures from 1 to 
9 with colored pencils, names of numbers to be repeated 
aloud as written, or tracing the same through semi-trans- 
parent paper, after the Chinese method of learning to 
write. 

4 Tracing continued as in 3, but numbers 1 to 10 in a 
row. 

5 Drill with number cards out of order, arranging in 
order. Finding and naming large-sized numbers on foot- 
rule, yard-stick, tape-measure, calendar, etc. 


Note At the psychological moment the young child, after much 
tracing, will volunteer to write the numbers without a copy. 


ADDITION AND SUBTRACTION 
1 Work with number sticks. 

a Count all the spaces on each stick and place the cor- 
rect number card with each stick. Always leave 
number cards with sticks. 

b Count the space of the same color on each stick and 
combine the two numbers. 

c Build up each stick with the shorter sticks, making 
as many combinations as possible, adding aloud. 

d In taking down each pile, do the related subtraction 
by the additive method. 


2 Self-drill cards. 


a Follow the work with the sticks by drill cards, 7” x24”. 
Put ali the combinations with the same answer on 
one side and the answer on the other. This provides 
the self-corrective element, which is the unique 
feature of the Montessori didactic material. 

b Next give cards with single combinations, the answer 

on the other side. 

Subtraction cards follow next. 

d More addition and subtraction drill cards 
with combinations beyond those of the 
sticks. (These for maturer children.) 
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Subtraction Cards (Front and back of each card) 
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Multiplication and Division Cards 


DIVISION AND ‘ MULTIPLICATION 


(For maturer children) 


1 Work with the number sticks. 
a Begin with the one stick and measure every other 
stick by it as follows: 
1, 2— Two 1’s in 2. 
1, 2, 3 — Three 1’s in 3, etc. 
b Once, twice — Twice 1 is 2. 
1 taken 2 times is 2. 


(Division.) 


3 X 1 is 3. (Multiplication.) 
Once, twice, three times — 3 X 1 is 3. (Multiplica- 
tion.) 


1 taken 3 times is 3, etc. 
c Next measure sticks that are exact multiples of 2 by 
the two stick. 
One, two — Two 2’s in 4, etc. 
One, two, three — Three 2’s in 6. 
d 2 taken 2 times or twice is 4. 
2 taken 3 times is 6. 
e Other sticks to be used in turn. 


2 Self-drill cards to follow stick work. 

a Multiplication of numbers less than 10 on one side of 
card and answers on the other.§ 
(Thirty-six combinations for older pupils.) 

b Division in fractional form on one side of card and 
answers on the other. 
(Thirty-six combinations used for multiplication 
cards.) 

READING 


Many young children under six, before attending school, 
attempt the reading of signs and advertisements and words 
subtending illustrations and pictures. The letters are 
generally all large capitals. One of the sources of con- 
fusion attending the first steps in learning to read and 
write is the multiplicity of letter forms, capital and small, 
print and script—four alphabets to learn. 

One alphabet at a time in teaching very young children 
te read and write is good pedagogy. For the first steps in 
reading, the simple block capitals an inch high are recom- 
mended. With words formed of these large simple letters, 
the tax upon a little child’s eye-sight is minimized. 

For many children the word itself is a picture and an ac- 
companying picture is not necessary. For those who would 


(Both sides of each card shown) 


find the suggestive illustration a help, a picture for reference 
may be used. It may be placed on the back of the word 
card or to one side of the sentence page. 

The ease in learning sight words does not depend upon 
their length. 

Seguin’s method, used by Dr. Montessori, called the 
*Three-Period Method,” but which I shall call “the three 
step method,” applied to. the learning of sight words is « 
scientific device for their quick mastery. 

Choose words in pairs, for relationship of ideas or for som: 
element of contrast. Even groups of words and short 
sentences are more easily learned by this method. 

Three-step method for teaching reading: 

Step 1 Show pair of words at the same time, pronoun: 
ing first one word, then the other, i.e.: 


FATHER MOTHER 


Do not utter any other word, lest it confuse th: 
mind of the child. 
Step 2 Questions: Which word is FATHER? 
is MOTHER? ; 
Step 3 Questions: What word is this? (Pointing to 
FATHER.) What word is that? (Pointing to 
MOTHER.) 


Which wor 


_ Repeat these steps in the above order until pairs of wor: 
are mastered. Follow the same order with contrastin: 
groups of words and short sentences. 

After the small print letters have been learned phoneticall; , 
review child’s reading vocabulary in small print. A 
reading matter from this point on should be in two alpha- 
bets, capitals and small print. 


PHONICS 


In connection with the sight reading begin work o 
phonics. Let the child become familiar with the sounds 
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the letters, using the capital alphabet used in the first steps 
in reading, but do not give the names as yet for the letters. 
Give the sounds also by the three-step method in the follow- 
ing pairs, the consonants first: P-T; B-D; M-N; L-R; 
V-W; Y-Z; C,S-F; G-J, G; H-K, C, Q; omit X. 

Begin with the short sounds of the vowels in the follow- 
ing pairs: A-E; O-U; E-I. 

(Use simple block letters, one on a card.) 

Drill upon consonants and vowels until known in any 
order. After the mastery of all the sounds of single letters, 
begin word-building by sound as follows: Lay out all the 
consonant cards on desk or table to left side in any order, 
having child sound them as they are placed. Place vowels 
in a column to right side with space to the left and right. 
Begin to build simple words. 

At the psychological moment introduce the small print 
letters by the above method. Use cards with same letter 
in capital and small print on them. 

Then proceed with the Gordon phonics cards or any other 
good system of phonetics. 


SCRIPT AND WRITING 
1 MATERIAL. 

a Large script letters, not capitals, in black ink on 
gray paper, as wide as a small child’s forefinger, 
height in proportion. 

b Half a dozen each of the same sized letters cut out of 
heavier paper. 


2 Steps in learning to read and write script. 
a Script letters to be learned by name, not sound, i 
alphabetical crcer: a-b; c-d; e-f; g-h; i-j; k4; 
m-n; O-p; q-r; s-t; u-v; w-x; y-z. 
b To be learned in song. 


6. : a 
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g Large script, not capitals, in foolscap spaces to be 
traced with colored pencils — letters and words. 
Tracing correct forms, invaluable. 

h Tracing of same at blackboard. 

i Begin gradually to add simple script capitals. Teach 
by the three-step method in the following pairs: 
A-G; I-J; C-O-D; T-F; M-N; P-B-R; H-K; 
E-Q; L-S; U-V-W; Y-Z-X. 

j Free and independent writing follows as soon as the 
child has had enough tracing to become familiar 
with the letter forms. 

k Tracing of simple words as follows: man, sun, am, 
is, On, no, up, etc, 


A Reading Lesson 
A Grab Bag 


LTHOUGH a game of chance is prohibited by law 

A in our community I defied the law and took a 

chance at making a reading lesson interesting. 

There were no new words introduced in this lesson, 

therefore it may be looked upon in the nature of a review 
lesson. 

I accumulated boxes of all sizes and description. The 
contents for these boxes I gathered together from woods 
or fields, toy shops, books, etc. I then wrapped the boxes 
with white paper and sealed them with colored seals, my 
aim being to make the boxes look as attractive as possible. 
On the wrapper I wrote a sentence which gave a hint as 
to what the child might expect to find within. (This 


Script Letters Taught by the Three-step Method in Above Groups 


¢ Duplicate cut-out alphabets to be placed upon alpha- 
bet on large sheet, names of letters to be spoken 
audibly during exercise. 

d Words built of cut-out letters upon cards with same 
words, child spelling orally. 

e Words built of cut-out letters and placed below cards 
with same words. Oral spelling of same to accom- 
pany exercise. 

f Oral spelling of word on card. Card turned over. 
Word built of cut-out letters from memory. Card 
referred to for correctness — self-corrective method. 


scheme was tried with a First Grade and therefore the vo- 
cabulary was limited.) 

These boxes of various sizes and shapes were put into 
a large bag. Each child was given at least one grab until 
all the packages were disposed of. No child was permitted 
to open the box unless he read what was written on the 
wrapper. If the child were unable to read he had to put 
the package in the bag again. The child’s interest in 
reading was appealed to because he wanted to gain posses- 
sion of the contents. The other children were interested 
and alert even though they were not active, because their 
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curiosity was always being aroused as each package was 
taken from the bag. 
The following were some of the inscriptions used: 


In this box a flower you will 
find. 

A marble blue is here for you. 

A ball small and round will 
be found. 

A flag red, white and blue | 
give to you. 

I went to the woods to get 
this for you. 

If inside this box you will look 

You will find a little book. 

This wagon blue 

I give to you. 

When you get this little doll 


Take care that she will not 
fall. 


Can you guess what is inside? 
It is something long and wide. 


Ten Reading Devices 


MABEL A. TAYLOR 


T the beginning of our school year, thousands of 

A little people are entering upon their road to educa- 

tion, children who hitherto have been free to play 

in the open air are placed in seats and are expected 

to be reasonably quiet and absorb at least a part of the 

strange things that a person who calls herself “teacher” 

is trying to tell them. Is it any wonder that “Ruth” 

seems entirely too immature to grasp the first easy little 

words and that “Tommie” insists upon gazing out of the 
window? 

All children are interested in play; then why not give their 
imaginations a chance to work? When teaching a new word 
tell a story, using it so that the children will understand the 
word and will be interested to see it. After you have talked 
about several words play a little game with them and you 
will be surprised to see the eagerness which even the slowest 
and most inattentive children will show. 

Here are ten devices which I have found to be very 


useful. 
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I Mam Man 

Draw a picture of several mail boxes. 
on the front of the boxes. 

A “mail man” must be able to read the names upon @!| 
the mail boxes. Which child in the class makes the best 
mail man? If you have drawn your boxes along the si\/ 
of re blackboard that child may deliver the mail (word 
cards). 


Write your wor:|s 


Il Fire 


Draw a picture of a Hose House and a burning building; 
print your words on the road between the house and tic 
building. The engine (the pointer) comes out of the hose 
house and hastens to the fire. 








Fire Device 


III ConpucTor 

Draw a picture of a railroad track and as many stations 
as you have words. Write your words on the stations 
and choose a conductor to call the stations. 


IV GATHERING CHESTNUTS 
Draw a picture of a chestnut tree with chestnuts on the 


ground, write your words upon the chestnuts and have the 
children gather them. 






4 oe 
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Gathering Chestnuts 











V 

Draw a picture of a burning building showing the ladders 
which the firemen have placed to rescue the people — wr te 
your words upon the ladders and have the children climb 
the ladders to rescue the people. 


VI 
Have the children catch pollywogs in a brook. 


VII Merry-—Go-Rounp 

Place your word cards in a circle on the floor, a word {or 
each child; have the children march around the cir 
at a given signal the children stand and read the word 9 
front of them. 
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Ladder Device 


Vill 
Cut fruit from paper and after writing a word on each 
piece of fruit choose a child to sell it. - 


4° 
eeu) 


_ Cut candy from paper, write your words upon the candies 
and have the children play candy store. 








Fruit Device 


X Tue County Fair 


There are endless things a child can do at a fair. He 
must ride on the merry-go-round (a circle with words writ- 
ten around it), buy an ice-cream cone, and he must have a 
pretty balloon to take home. 





Beginning Spelling 
Rusy NASH 
Te was when the spelling lesson, from primary 


grades up, meant “Take the next ten words.” 
Analyzed it meant, “Learn them to-day; forget 
part of them to-morrow.” 

We are a little more sane now and have figured out 
that learning one word per day during the eight years of 
grade work will give the pupil the ability to spell half of 
the average adult’s speaking vocabulary. If we add to the 
estimate, the phonetically related words and words learned 
incidentally, the pupil who leaves school at the end of eight 
years will be able to spell about all the words which he can 
properly use. 

_ So our problem is to feach him this one word per day 
in such a manner that he will /earn it and can use it. 

So let’s begin. Children who enter first grade in Septem- 
ber do not have regular spelling work until January. They 
visualize words, write some from memory, write phonic 
— etc., all of which prepares them for the formal 
work. 

After trying different ways to really begin, or rather 
to begin real spelling, I hit upon a plan, based somewhat 
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upon the Aldine idea, which I now use, and, which I 
believe, can be profitably used in other grades than the 
first. 

This is the plan. For the week’s work, I choose five or 
six words, already known as sight words, and related either 
in an Aldine rhyme, a Mother Goose rhyme, or story. For 
instance, “Run with me to the tree,” or “Jack and Jill 
went up the hill,” or “The fox saw some grapes.” 

On Monday, I present orally, all the new words of the 
week and also the common phonic words based upon them, 
as: 


Run with me to the tree 
sun he do free 
fun we see 

gun she bee 


We spell around the class, looking at the word as the 
letters are named. Very little concert work isdone. Some- 
times the slow ones, or those wlo are not sure of the letters, 
get an extra “spell’’ some time during the day.* At the 
close of the ten minute lesson, I add the cards contain- 
ing the sight words to the spelling pack. 

On Tuesday, the rhyme words, but not the phonetic 
words, are written in a column on the blackboard and 
studied in the writing class. Possibly, they are copied 
several times each for seat work. This is good practice 
in writing, but the continued copying of one word does not 
absolutely fix the form. It is better to look at the word 
intently, and copy once, than to copy five or fen times with 
little thought. Before dictating the words, I give a little 
time to the slow children. The time to help them is before 
they write incorrectly, not afterward. The words are then 
written, in a large hand, on plain or wide-spaced paper 
in a column. 

On Wednesday, the new words and the more difficult 
review words are again spelled orally, this time from the 
cards. The children spell in turn, a whole row rising at a 
time. The card is shown, the child turns his back, “says it, 
spells it, and says it” and sits, all others looking at the 
card — and be sure they look! The more difficult words 
are then written from dictation. This day’s work is care- 
fully corrected and misspelled words noted. 

The dictation work for Thursday is prepared for by the 
writing of such sentences, as: 


Run. 

Run to me. 

Run with me. 

Run to the tree. 

Run with me to the tree. 


These sentences are then dictated by teacher and written 
in correct form by pupils. 

From the first day of dictation, indentation, capitals, 
and period must be insisted upon. Jmnsist upon it! After 
a very few weeks of careful work, those meaningless sen- 
tences can give way to those closely connected in thought. 
But insist upon the form from the first. 

On Friday, all words are reviewed orally by those pupils 
who have not perfectly learned all words to date. The 
other pupils are dismissed. The fresh air will do them 
good. Drill on that which they already know is directly 
harmful. 

By giving each day’s work not to exceed fifteen minutes 
and having that work carefully done, I think you will find 
at the close of the year that the spelling has not been a 
burden, it has not been given undue prominence, the words 
learned are almost absolutely fixed, no part of the teacher’s 
time or energy has been spent on any system of markings, 
rewards or “stars” and no child has been made to feel that 
spelling is the aim and end of school because “missing my 
words” is the one definite thing which can be charged 
against him. 


* All this oral work must be distincily and quickly done, or it loses its value. 
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l’ll wish for you upon the moon 
Before she’s any older, 
May you, to get fair views of 
things, 
Look over your right shoulder! 


October Post Card 


Second Grade Phonics 
II ; 
Kate K. O'NEILL 
B' sure your children know the meaning of the words 











they use. Many words sound so nearly alike that 
the children frequently mistake one for the other. 
One of my little girls read: 


“Tweedle-dee and Tweedle-dum.” 
Resolved to have a battle.” 


On being questioned as to the meaning of “resolved” 
she said, “Resolved is what a pill does when you put it 
in water.” 

Also be sure every word the children use is pronounced 
correctly. The children in one grade were singing, “‘Co- 
lumbia, the Gem of the Ocean.” Itsoundedqueer. After 
giving close attention and carefully watching their lips, we 
found they were singing: 


“O Columbia, the gem of the ocean, 
The home of the brave and the free, 
The shrime of each patriot’s devotions, 
A world offer honage to thee. 
Thy manders make deroes desemble 
When liferty’s form stands in view, 
Thy banners make dyranny zemble, 
When borne by the red, white and blue.” 


We have a baker named Dalley. One small boy was 
reverently praying, “Give us this day our Dalley’s bread.” 
He was simply using a word that meant something to him. 

Any poem or song to be taught should be looked over 
carefully, the hard words selected, written on the board 
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znd pronounced before any attempt is made to teach thie 
poem. 

Look ahead of your reading lesson, make a list of all 
words the children could possibly mistake as to pronuncia- 
tion or meaning, put them on the board, using diacritic.! 
marks, if necessary, and give a thorough drill. There will 
be no stumbling when these words are used in reading. 

Tell the story of Cinderella. If possible, procure pic- 
tures of the different parts of the story. Write the follow- 
ing words on the board, marking those necessary. Have 
children tell a word and use in a sentence pertaining to thie 
story. If your children have done considerable of t) 
work in the first grade, they may use several of the wor: 
in one sentence. Or they may begin to write simple s n- 
tences. 

“Language,” did you say? Oh, yes, but why not? 
Combine your phonics with all lessons at times. Lead yc ur 
children to see that phonics is the backbone of our langua 
We cannot be sure of words unless we know sounds and di:- 
critical marks. We must know words before we can re: / 
and reading comes*in all our work. 
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Cinderella 
pumpkin midnight horses mice 
party sisters palace footmen 
godmother slippers clock fireplace 
tune coach prince coachmal 
dance cinders dress glass 
Ella work wore crying 
wand ragged wish watched 
herald satin "tired Cinderell 
necklace helped try beautiful 
princess good cross wife 


For new work take equivalent consonant sounds. 


c=k 
cab bage clo ver cray 0 la 
cake clum sy cray on 
calf comb cra zy 
can dle come crowd 
car pen ter com mon crumbs 
car pet coun try cu cum ber 
ck = k 
back chicken stuck 
c=s 
all cin ders cym bals 
cel lar Cin der el la De cem ber 
cent cir cus pro nounce 
cen ter cit y prince 
cer tain cy clone sen tence 
c = sh 
phy si cian social special 
ch = k 
chasm christen Chris to pher 
character Christine chord 
chemist Christmas chorus 
ch = sh 
chauffeur challies chap er on 
chaise chamois Char lotte 
d=t 
hissed tapped stopped 
d = j 
soldier 
f=v 
of 
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an gel 
bag gag 
cage 
car riag 
cot tage 
cour agi 
en gine 
fringe 


cough 
e nougl 


cam ph 
Chris t 
ci pher 
diph tk 


con qu 
e qual 
in qui 
liquid 
quack 
quail 
qual i 
quart 


mansi 


has 
knows 


di vis 


ad di | 
at ten 
cau ti 
cre a | 
dec 0 
dec la 


ax 
box 

ex ca 
ex cee 
ex cel 


ex act 


xeme 
Ay 
with 
ink. 
ence | 
are r 


1 
( 
. a 
‘ 
| 
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g=j 
an gel gar bage hinge 
bag gage gem huge 
cage gen tle por ridge 
car riage gen tle man post age 
cot tage ge og ra phy range 
cour age gem strang er 
en gine Gyp veg e ta bles 
fringe gypsy vil lage 
gh = f 
cough laugh tough 
e nough rough 
ph = f 
soldier 
cam phor hy phen phon ics 
Chris to pher neph ew phon o grams 
ci pher or phan Philip 
diph thong phlox physicians 
qu = kw 
con quer queen squab 
e qual queer square 
in quire qui et squaw 
liquid qui nine squeak 
quack quilt squeal 
quail quite squeeze 
qual i ty re quest squir rel 
quart re quire squirt 
s = sh 
mansion sugar sure surely 
S= Zz 
has knews was 
knows nose whose 
s = zh 
di vi sion meas ured 
t = sh 
ad di tion , foun da tion po si tion 
at ten tion men tion ques tion 
cau tion mul ti plication re la tion 
cre a tion na tion sta tion 
dec o ra tion no tion sub trac tion 


dec lar a tion pop u la tion va ca tion 


x = ks 
ax ex change ex pect 
box ex claim ex plain 
ex ca vate ex cite ex plan a tion 
ex ceed ex cuse ex plode 
ex cel ex er cise ex press 
xX = gz 
ex act examination ex hib it 
ex am ine ex am ple ex ist 
x=Z 
xeme xeno Xerx es 


A permanent chart may be made of Manila tag, marking 
with crayon or the pointed rubber tip of a pencil dipped in 
ink. You will find this chart very convenient for refer- 
ence and you will be sure you work on everything when you 
are reviewing. 


CONSONANTS 
b boy j jug s stop 
c cat k kite s trees 
c city 1 letter t trap 
d dog m man Vv vat 
f fn n nut w water 
g gun p pail x xeme 
g gill qu queer y yellow 
h hat r rat Zz 


ZkTO 
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Leave room on this sheet for the new sounds as they are 
given: 


VowELs 

a cane é beat i bite 
a can é bet 1 bit 
a arm 
a paw 
6 rode ow low ii tune 

rod ou cloud i sung 
635. cool du pour 
65 cook oy boy 
ow cow oi soil 

EQUIVALENT CONSONANTS 

c=k come gh = f laugh 
c=s city ph = f phonics 
c = sh _ special qu = kw queer 
ch = k_ Christmas s = sh _ sugar 
ch = sh_ chamois S= 2 has 
ck = k_ cluck s = zh_ division 
d = j soldier t = sh vacation 
d=t stopped xX = gz exactly 
{= y of x = ks___ box 
g = j gill X= Zz xeme 


Good for review drill: 


“T wonder if you ever heard, 
Of the queer little dismal Whiney bird, 
As black as a crow, as glum as an owl — 
A most peculiar kind of fowl? 
He is oftenest seen on rainy days, 
When children are barred from outdoor plays: 
When the weather is bright and the warm sun shines, 
Then he flies far away to the gloomy pines, 
Dreary looking indeed is his old black cloak, 
And his voice is the dismalest kind of a croak, 
And his whiney cry makes the whole house blue — 
‘There’s nothing to do—oo! there’s nothing to do-00-o0o!’ 
Did you ever meet this doleful bird? 
He’s found where the children are, I’ve heard, 
Now, who can he be? He can’t be you. 


But who is the Whiney-bird? Who-00? Who-00-00?” 


Seat Work in Connection with 
Spelling and Phonics 


Emma G. OLMSTEAD 
EmmMA B GRANT 


1 The spelling of long lists of unrelated words does not 
make efficient spellers. It often does not “carry over” 
into the written geography lesson, the composition, or 
into letter writing. Spelling should be a part of every 
lesson. It should be tested in lessons from all phases of 
the work. There should be a motive for spelling. Hence, 
always give the spelling lesson in a paragraph that means 
something to the child. These lessons should be taken 
from all subjects in the grade, not from the reading alone. 
The Friday review may be a list of words from the para- 
graphs for the week. They must be words that have been 
used by the pupil in sentences. Have the pupils in first 
grade print the spelling on the desk with alphabet letters. 
In the other grades they can write the paragraph three 
times and select hard words and place in columns. 


EXAMPLES OF SPELLING Lessons 
First grade spelling Ab is a tree dweller. 
"Second grade The beaver builds dams. 
Third grade We get potatoes, tomatoes, carrots and 
cabbages from our gardens. 


2 After the teacher has visualized the lesson with the 
pupils, they may copy it, three or four times. 
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3 Draw pictures of various objects on the board, as, 
ball, cup,"doll. Have pupils copy these and write the word 
underneath. 

4 Give various phonic families. Have the pupils spell 
as many words as they can from these, as: 


ill kill 
fill till, ete. 


4 Draw an apple tree. 
under it. 

5 Take a word, as: “telegram.” 
words you can make from it. 
as: get, leg, mat, am, etc. 


Write ten words about spring 


See how many small 
Use the letters in any order, 


1 Put several phonograms on the board, as: ing, at, 
ight, etc. Pupils may make a list of words from these. 
The list may be written or printed on the desk with alpha- 
bet letters. 

2 Find words with certain phonograms or initial sounds 
in the reading lesson. Write or print them as above. 

3 Give the pupils an oblong of stiff paper. On one 
side have a letter or phonogram written. On the other side 
have a word with that sound in it. The pupil is to write 
as many words as he can under the word given containing 
that sound, as: 

Cc Cat 
Come 
Can 


4 Give the pupils a family name, as “at,” printed on 
pieces of Manila paper about 2 x 1”. On one-inch squares 
of Manila paper, print initial letters which will form words. 
Pupils lay these on desks to form words as: 


[F] [at | 


5 Write words beginning with c, b, n, etc. 
6 Write as many words as you can, containing long a, e, 
short a, etc. 
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7 Write words that rhyme with rake, may, etc. 
8 Draw a ladder. Pupils must write the members of 
the “at” family on the rounds. 


at 


fat 





rat 





sat 





cat 

9 Draw an engine and a train of cars. Pupils must 
write one member of the “ell” family in each car. 

10 Draw steps leading to a boat or train. The teacher 
writes the family name in the boat or train. Pupils must 
put a member of the family on each step in order to ride 
in boat or train. 

11 Put a list of words on the board. Pupils copy the 
words, and underline familiar phonograms, as: bl ack. 

12 Draw a railroad track. Put the sounds on for sia- 
tions, as: 








a ea ————— 


© | cr | an | it 


The pupils must copy the track and put in words con- 
taining those sounds, as: 


can cry ran sit 


13 Do the same with a ladder. 

14 Develop the fact that a consonant sound is changed 
by the following vowels; thus the organs of speech shape 
themselves to give the vowel sound. Put a list on the board, 
as: 


ba std 
ta ca 
The pupils copy and make words, as: 
bad stop 
tall came 
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Days, that like the leaves drift 

Thirty-one, some bright, | ~ | 
some sober; 
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Possibilities of a Sample Book 


Epa M. WILLS 
SEPTEMBER 

My pupils have enjoyed the sample wall paper books so 
much that I am going to tell you < few of the waysin which 
I have used them. 

Last September I was in need of a good background on 
which to pin my kodak pictures of the Honor pupils and 
the papers showing the class rank of each pupil each month. 
I took the greens which would look well together and filled 
in a space between a window and a blackboard. I put 
across the top a border for a finish. It has been an attrac- 
tive corner all the year. At Christmas I tacked above it 
some twigs of arbor vite. This made it even prettier. 

On a very warm day I cut fans from the pretty flowered 
papers and let the children copy a 100 % spelling lesson on 
them. Then I strung them on a cord across one corner 
of the room. 

On a rainy day the children always enjoy writing their 
spelling lessons on umbrellas. It really does not take long 
to prepare these papers, for with a pattern one can cut from 
four to six at a time. Pinned or pasted on the wall they 
make effective and seasonable decoration. At the end of 
the month I always take them down and each child takes 
home all he has earned. 


OcTOBER 

I needed a background above my boards and in other 
places about the room where I wished to pin or hang work. 
I went to my sample book and chose for each space papers 
that would go well together. By judicious selection and 
arrangement, I made pretty, effective backgrounds. The 
grade of paper is usually very good in these books. 

The plain, neutral tints were cut the desired size and used 
to mount the leaves which the children gathered and pressed 
in their nature work. 

It was during this month I wanted the children to make 
books of their best work to take home. As the pads the 
children bought were not uniform in size, I expected diffi- 
culty in collecting papers during the month that would tie 
up in books. 

My sample book solved the problem. I cut leaves of a 
uniform size and using only the right side I mounted the 
best work of each child for the month. On some pages 
I put two lessons and other lessons took two pages. For 
covers I used a pretty design of flowered paper. I sewed 
these all together with mercerized crochet cotton threaded 
in a darning needle. 


NovEMBER 

At the beginning of this month the dry brown leaves were 
clinging to the trees or drifting down. After reading some 
of the many pretty poems to be found about autumn and 
discussing them, I cut oak leaves from brown paper. On 
the back we wrote from memory, “ November’s leaf is sere 
and brown.” These we pinned upon the wall to look as if 
they were falling slowly. 

I cut boats from the plain white paper to represent the 
Mayflower. Cn the back we wrote the definitions of bay 
and harbor, which we were studying at that time. Each 
one hundred was pinned on the wall on one of the back- 
grounds put up in October. 

At Thanksgiving we had a row of brown turkeys, each 
carrying on his back a 100% spelling lesson. 


DECEMBER 

First we put a row of green Christmas trees across the top 
of our front board. Then I cut stars — rather large — 
from pretty flowered paper and had a string of them across 
each corner at the front of the room. Just above the 
wainscotting we put Santa’s reindeer. I used brown paper 
for these. Later we made a fireplace. Use a dark paper 
for center and fill around with a tiled paper if you have 
Touch up the dark 
center with a little red and yellow crayon with charcoal 
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smoke. Now give each child a stocking cut from striped 
or flowered paper. If his work is 100 % he may hang up 
his stocking for Santa. This is easily done if a hole is put 
in top of each stocking with a punch and a pin put in the 
fireplace for each child. 

We used smaller gilt stars and green holly leaves. 

The last thing we wrote our Christmas spelling lesson 
on pretty red bells which we hung in the windows. 


JANUARY 

For this month we strung pretty New Year’s bells across 
the front corners of the room. A row of snow men gazed 
solemnly at us from the top of the front board. 

Then we cut papers from the plain white to represert 
a new, clean, open book, By folding through the center 
and pinning in the crease, we got these little leaves to float 
enticingly with every passing breeze. 


FEBRUARY 

But in February the sample book is most useful. Lin- 
coln’s cabins and bears (for Candlemas day) can be cut 
from the browns, valentines of various shapes and for differ- 
ent purposes from the flowered pieces, and Washington’s 
hatchets from any kind or color. 

This year I had each child write four papers — one for 
each of the four great days — Candlemas Day with a little 
black bear at the top, Lincoln’s birthday with a small cabin 
of brown paper, Valentine’s Day with cut out flowers from 
wall paper, and Washington’s birthday with a picture of 
Washington. These four papers just fitted on a leaf out 
of a large wall-paper book. When we had our February 
program, each child’s set of four papers was hung on the 
wall. They were very effective. 


MARCH 

St. Patrick’s Day brings green to the front again. Large 
clover leaves will get 100’s easier than you can, and when 
pinned to the wall are very pretty. 

The brown papers make pretty rabbits. These are 
attractive either on the wall or hung by their ears across 
the corners of the room. 


APRIL 

About three weeks before Easter I cut baskets of rather 
stiff paper and eggs of various colors and markings. I gave 
each child a basket which he hung on a pin under the black- 
board. When he earned 100 or did not have to be spoken 
to during the day, he brought me his basket and I pasted 
on an egg of a different color from his basket. Each basket 
held one dozen eggs and every child could have as many 
baskets of eggs as he could earn before Easter. 


MAy 

For May Day I cut baskets of various shapes from the 
cut-out borders, using the cut-out edges for the tops of the 
baskets. Then I cut and pasted handles on these. Each 
child wrote a 100% arithmetic lesson on the back and made 
a May basket for mother. 


UNE 

’ We wanted to put up work that would serve as trimming 
for our “last day.” I cut circles of rather plain blue, 
pink, and green papers. On the backs of these we wrote 
the definition of equator, which we were learning then. I 
arranged these as borders on dull backgrounds, using one 
color in one border. These circles are pretty cut double 
and hung over a line. 

I cut pieces of the cut-out borders in any shape that would 
show a pretty flowered portion. These were pretty when 
arranged carefully on the wall. We called them bouquets. 

To hang across the front corners of the room we made 
Japanese lanterns. This is done by cutting a piece of 
pretty paper about 4’’ by 6”. Fold lengthwise and cut slits 
in the folded edge about 13” deep and 3” apart. Unfold 
and paste to form cylinders with the fold to form the bulge 
of the lantern. The handle can be cut on or pasted on, 
but the latter is more satisfactory. 





Corn-husk Dolls 


Mary B. Gruss 
(Book rights reserved) 

WV THENEVER the children are able to secure corn- 
husks they will enjoy making dolls and dressing 
them in appropriate costumes for use on the sand- 
table. 

The patterns here used are very easily drafted and cut. 
The clothing may be made by using only the running and 
hemming stitches. 

Third and fourth grade pupils are able to carry out these 
exercises, while many of the girls in the advanced classes 
will be glad to make a doll with a complete wardrobe as a 
gift for some small friend. 

Gather the husks as soon as the grain has matured. If 
left in the field too long they are likely to become discolored 
or mildewed from the autumn rains. 

Separate the husks and place them in a pan of clean water 
for about five minutes before you wish to use them. 

For the Indian woman doll cut three pieces of No. 4 
reed each five inches long. 

Place one of these reeds on the long edge of a piece of 
corn-husk. Roll the husk /ightly around and around the 
reed until it is about the thickness of a lead pencil. Near 
each end of the reed tie the husk tightly with coarse, white 
cotton thread. Trim the ends of the husk even with the 
reed. 
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Cover a second piece of reed in the same manner. Place 
the two covered pieces side by side and fasten them t.- 


vat - 






F, 

gether for half their length by wrapping with white threa:. N 
See Fig. I. 

Begin with the smaller end of a large piece of husk and 4 


* 


wrap it around the upper half of the figure, then bring the 
wider end over the top and down, fasten it below the waist- 
line by wrapping it with thread. See Fig. II. 

Place the third piece of reed in warm water until it is 
pliable. Then roll a corn husk around it until it is a triile 
smaller than the other pieces. Fasten the ends with 
thread and trim. Bend it in the middle and attach it to 
the body by wrapping it with thread. See Fig. III. 

If you do not have reed, two small, smooth sticks m:y 
be substituted for the framework of the body and the arnis 
may be made entirely of the husks. 

Decide upon the desired color of hair and select t!c 
material accordingly. We used raffia for the Dutch dol!|., I 
black silk or mercerized crochet cotton for the Japane ec ; 
dolls and black patent thread to represent the coarse, 
straight, dull, black hair of the Indian dolls. 

Double the thread and sew it in loops to the head. Whin 
the space is covered cut the loops and trim the hair wii) 
very sharp scissors. 

If the husks are thoroughly dry draw and paint the face. 
It may be necessary to put a wash of light brown over tic 
husk before painting the features on the Japanese and 
Indian dolls. 
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To make the pattern for the Indian woman’s waist use 


Im 


a paper 23” by 5”. Fold it through the middle crosswise 
and draw the lines according to Fig. IV. Cut on the 
heavy lines, the dotted line represents a fold. 

Use a light brown gingham or denim for the dress. Cut 
apiece of the cloth 53” by 5”. Fold it through the middle 
crosswise. Pin the pattern on the cloth, the top of it 
exactly upon the fold. Cut the lines A, B and C. 

Seam with a running stitch as shown by the dotted line 
in Fig. V. Crease the edges of the seam on the outside. 
Cut a fine fringe along the bottom and around the sleeves. 

Use a double thread for the row of stitching around the 
neck, leave long ends to it. After the waist is on the doll 
draw the thread up and tie the ends in a bow-knot. Sew 
afew tiny beads upon the waist for a decoration and make 
several strands of the beads for neck chains. 

For the skirt cut two pieces of the cloth each 4” by 33”. 
Seam at sides, turn in }” at the top and make a draw- 





1# 











string of doubled thread. Cut fringe across the bottom 
and add a beaded decoration. See Fig. VI. 

Arrange the hair in two braids, fasten a strand of beads 
across the forehead. 

The reeds used for the men dolls are each 63 ” long. The 
suit of clothing for the Indian doll is made of brown denim. 
The paper pattern drawn and cut according to Fig. VII is 
used for cutting two pieces of the cloth, each 3” by 3}”’. 

Seam these pieces together on the edges marked “a” 
and “b”’’; turn and seam the sides, making it wide enough 
to cut into a fine fringe. Turn in }” at the top and add 
the drawstring of doubled thread. See Fig. VIII. 

Draft the pattern for the coat on a paper 53” by 23”. 
Fold it through the middle crosswise, then draw and cut 
according to Fig. IX. 

Draft the pattern for the coat on a paper 53” by 23”. 
Fold it through the middle crosswise, then draw and cut 
according to Fig. IX. 

Fold a piece of 54’ by 5” denim through the middle 
crosswise. Pin the pattern on the cloth with the top edge 
exactly even with the fold, then cut. 

Seam the edges marked A and B; leave these edges 
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on the outside of the garment. Fringe the bottom. Use 
a brightly colored double thread to draw it in at the neck. 
Leave the thread ends long enough to tie in a bowknot. 

Cut two strips of denim each 2}” by 4’. Cut fine fringe 
along one long edge of each piece and sew the opposite 
edges upon the folds of the sleeves. 

Fasten a narrow band around the head crossing the fore- 
head. In this band at the back stick one or two small 
feathers cut down from the tiny stiff feathers of a bird or 
chicken. 

A beaded belt and neck chains may be added. 

From parts of an old kid glove make a quiver for arrows. 
Also tiny moccasins should be made for both of the In- 
dian dolls. First cut and sew them, then stuff with cotton 
and glue or sew them fast to the legs. 

The kimono for the Japanese woman is made of a piece 
of silk 11” by 53”. The material is brocaded or a plain 
silk decorated with a stick-printed design. 





— 
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The paper pattern is drafted and cut according to Fig. 


The top is pinned upon the crosswise fold of the silk. 
Cut the silk, then make a slit of 1}’’ in the middle of the 
front. Shape these edges into the neck and finish with 
a narrow hem. 

Line the sleeves with a plain silk. Make narrow seams 
along the sides of the kimono and a very narrow hem at 
the bottom. 

The wide sash is fastened at the back. 

Study Japanese prints before tying this sash and before 
arranging the hair. 

When you dress the doll place folds of silk of a contrast- 
ing color inside the neck of the kimono. 

The Jepanese man doll has a plain silk kimono of a nev- 
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tral color. It is held in place at the waist by a cord, which 
is finished with tiny tassels. 

His kimono is 4}”’ from the shoulder fold to the hem. 
It is made open all the way down in front. 

The material of the trousers is the same as the kimono. 
They are narrower than those of the Indian doll, the seams 
ate placed inside and the lower edges have a tiny’hem. 

Tiny satin or silk shoes are stuffed with cotton and 
fastened to the legs. 

The Dutch dolls are the same height ir the Indian dolls, 
but they. are somewhat “stouter.” They are made of 
the lightest corn husks. The hair is made of natural 
colored raffia. After it is sewed in place and trimmed it 
should be frayed with a short pin or needle. 

The girl’s petticoat is made of a white: linen strip 4” by 
124”. The ends are seamed together. It is finished at 
the lower edge with a half inch hem, the top is gathered 
into a narrow band at the high waist line. 

Any bright colored cotton material may be made into 
a dress skirt. It is the same size as the pecticoat. Instead 
of the band at the top turn in the edge and gather it with 
a double thread which serves as a drawstring. 

Study various pictures of Dutch costumes for a waist 
design. Our doll has a simple short-sleeved white waist 
with an over bodice or jacket of black silk. It is finished 
with a tiny hem on all the edges. It fits over the top of the 
skirt and hides the drawstring. The bodice is held to- 
gether with a lacing of coarse, black thread. 

The full, straight trousers for the boy are gathered at the 
bottom and at the top. The upper gathers fit into a belt, 
which is fastened with a button. The one-piece waist is 
short and tight. Many other dolls may be dressed to illus- 
trate the costumes of different lands or different periods. 
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Gummed Paper Pictures 
Mavup Wricat O’LEARY 
I have lately discovered that very pretty colored pay ers 
may be bought with gummed backs. They are inexpensive 
and one sheet will go a long way. I have experimented 
with them and found that pictures may be made by the 
children, looking very neat when finished, with no lump: of 
paste on top. Mark the patterns on the back, or on front, 
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if the quiined surface does not take the pencil well (som: do 
not) and let the children cut them out. Haye your mounts 
all ready and give each child a dampened sponge or small 
piece of sponge. For backgrounds, apply the sponge to the 
mount and lay the paper on it, but for small surfaces the 
sponge may be applied to the gummed surface. Picture- not 
larger than 9 x 12 inches will look very well, but for ery 
large surfaces, great care is needed to keep the paper from 





The Puritan and colonial dress is especially interesting. wrinkling. If done well the results are charming. 
ca 
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Curtains 


My room was a “portable’’ with a coal stove, and muslin 
curtains were not practicable, so I used crépe paper ones, 
renewing them as they grew soiled. We pinned various 
decorations on them to suit the months as: 

September Bright leaves. 

October Small blue ships. 

November Pumpkins. 

December Holly leaves and berries. 

January Scenes from “Three Bears.” 

February Cherries and leaves. 

March Kites. 

April Small umbrellas. 

May Pressed wild flowers. 

June Garden implements. (Most of these are free- 
hand cuttings.) F. R. 


A Gift for a Sick Pupil 


When one of my children is sick we take great delight in 
sending him a present. Throughout the year we have 
studied some of the masterpieces. I send for a number 
of half penny ones. We mark off a circle with a plate, 
put a handle on it, cut out two of these; on the outside you 
can make your decorations as elaborate or as simple as you 
please. On the inside we paste our pictures rather close 
together. There is an opening in the circle about as large 
as a half dollar. We fasten two circles together with a \, 
paper fastener, take hold of upper handle, slide it along and Clobex 
you can see the pictures. 








LILuiAn J. Wooprurr 
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Substitute for a Sand-table 


Possibly some other teacher has 
been unable to secure a sand-table 
and can follow this plan. 

When ready to study Indian life, 
only a kindergarten table was avail- 
able, but upon looking over my sup- 
plies, I remembered a roll of brown 
and one of green oatmeal wall paper. 
I tore a piece of the brown and 
placed it in the front of the table, 
then placed a piece of green, torn 
irregularly, over part of this to rep- 
resent grass, the brown being the 
“beach.” Over part of the brown, 
I rubbed white chalk, and then blue, 
and behold! “Gitche Gumee!” A 
few stones placed about, with canoes, 
a few water birds and a small In- 
dian wading made the sea very 
realistic. 

Wigwams were made of construc- 
tion paper, hektographed. Indians 
cut out and trees made of twigs 
stuck in spools, and covered with 
tissue paper leaves, with the back- 
ground on the blackboard covered 
with glopmy pine trees and a wise 
old owl or:fwo, and with Dennison 
stars pasted on the sky, each child 
having. the pleasure of pasting one 
star, made 4 scene second only to 
the real thing. 

F. R. 





October is the month for painted 
leaves. As fruits and leaves 
and the day itself acquire a bright 
tint just before they fall, so the year 
nears its setting. October isits sun- 
set sky ; November the later twilight. 

—Henry D. Thoreau 


October Booklet Cover 
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Hallowe’en Suggestions 
ApA CAMERON, Gary, Ind. 


E all find Hallowe’en a very delightful time for the 
primary children. 


I think children are more interested and more 

successful in their work when they are allowed 

to plan and help make some of the many interesting things 
in connection with this work. 

With our Hallowe’en stories as a reminder we have worked 
out and made some very pretty posters and room decora- 
tions. I cut pumpkins from the 9x 12 inch Manila drawing 
paper. This makes our large-sized ones. For the smaller 
ones, I fold the 9 x 12 inch paper, cutting two from the 
one sheet. I use this for our first Hallowe’en painting 
lesson. 

I give each child one or two of these cut pumpkins and 
they are delighted to paint them a brilliant yellow or orange. 
The stem is painted green. For another lesson the follow- 
ing day, the painted pumpkins are given to the children, 
also a pair of scissors, paste, white and black paper. 

They proceed to cut according to their own ideas the 
eyes, nose, and mouth from the pumpkin, making a Jack-o’- 
lantern; they take the white paper and paste behind the 
entire face. The black paper is cut for teeth and the pupils 
of the eyes and pasted on the white. After this “really”’ 
lesson you will find they can easily cut smaller pumpkins 
and make their own Jack-o’-lanterns putting a piece of red 
paper behind the entire face. This appears as if lighted. 

These freehand Jack-o’-lanterns are used with the free- 
hand cut and painted brownies you see on the large poster. 

Two or three children are allowed to make the background 
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of dark night, blue sky, very light tan ground, black fence 
and trees, with yellow moon coming up under the black 
sky line. 

The wheel-barrows of pumpkins and Jack-o’-lanterns 
are made by the entire school and placed on the picture. 
The other picture shows a witch flying through the ai 
This witch is cut from dull black paper. It may be 
traced on the paper and then each child allowed to cut hs 

own for his picture. 

This is placed at the top of a white paper about 12 x 5 
inches. 

At the extreme bottom of this paper the black paper s 
cut into strips and we make a fence, placing our small fre. - 
hand ¢ut Jack-o’-lanterns on the fence. 

You will find this a very effective picture, using the blac < 
and bright yellow on the white background. 

We use all these for room decorations. The pumpkin 
faces are hung around the top of the blackboard, makin: 
a very pretty border. 

The large brownie is cut from a pattern and painted b, 
the children, then mounted on bright yellow paper. 

These brownies are very pretty unmounted and paste 
along the lower edge of your blackboard. 


Bulbs in Bloom One Hundred 
Sixty Days in the School- 
Room 


EMILIE YUNKER 


F you have never planted bulbs in your school-room 
| before, try it this year. When once you grow them 

and see the ennobling effect their culture has upon 

children, you'll never be without them another 
winter. There is nothing so easy of culture, nor anything 
so sure of results when properly treated: They bloom at 
time when flowers are a luxury, yet so inexpensive are they 
t ‘iat no one need feel deterred from the joy of growing them. 





Children with the Narcissi, Cala Lily and Hyacinths they raised in the schoolroon 


After experimenting with several kinds of bulbs, it h: 
been found quite practical to have a succession of bloo: 
in the school-room from Thanksgiving until Easter. 

Ours were procured early in October. By purchasin¢ 
twenty-five or more of the same variety, they were obtaine: 
at the hundred rate. This may be more than any on 
teacher would want, but if a large order be made up by the 
school, bulbs can be secured at a surprisingly small sum. 
You will find that results are much more satisfactory, i! 
large plump bulbs are selected. 

Light potting soil was prepared; a fine loam containing 
one-third sand made a good mixture. 

Tests were made with. different bulbs. A mammoth 
Chinese sacred lily, planted September 24, bloomed in 
forty-seven days. Another, started five days later, bore a 
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cluster of thirteen beautiful blossoms seventy days after 
planting. These bulbs were placed on pebbles in deep 
bowls of water, and kept in a sunny window. Shallow 
bowls were avoided, as they do not furnish enough room 
for root development. Glass bowls were used because 
they admit the light. 

The paper white narcissus was found to be the best for 

winter blooming. Those planted in flower pots were kept 
in a dark cellar from six to ten weeks where root growth was 
encouraged and leaf growth retarded. At first they were 
saturated with water, then sprinkled at regular intervals 
about two weeks apart while in the dark. Small pots had 
to be watered oftener, because they dried out quickly. 
Those brought to light the soonest bloomed by Thanks- 
ziving, the others, remaining in the dark three weeks longer, 
came on at Christmas time. Several were presented to the 
yarents with a letter written by the children telling how 
-hey were raised. This was most gratifying, and furnished 
a motive for language as well as nature lessons. 
@ By way of experiment, some were planted in boxes in a 
yest window, with dark paper cones over them, leaving 
i slight. opening atthe tops. These grew. slower, bloomed 
ater, but were equally handsome: 

The snowdrops planted October 3, bloomed January 6. 
Che tiny scillas, bearing three to four stems each of beauti- 
iul blue flowers, pushed through the soil early in February. 

Roman hyacinths produced several spikes of delicate 
fragrance. The white French Roman, planted October 1, 
was the first to bear. It bloomed at Christmas time, 
the pink somewhat later, and the blue last. 

Much more satisfactory, however, were the large Dutch 
hyacinths. L’Innocence, white, Czar Peter, light la- 
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vender, La Peyrouse, porcelain blue, and General de 
Wet, a soft pink, bore handsome trusses. 

Tulips are more difficult to grow in the ordinary school- 
room. The Kaiser Kroon — bright red margined with 
gold—was the only one that was satisfactory. 

Of the ordinary trumpet narcissus, the Emperor, deep 
golden yellow with darker trumpet, the Von Sion, a 
handsome double flower, and the Poeticus, white, with 
a saucer shaped center tinted with orange, planted early 
in October, bloomed richly in the order in which they are 
named. The crocus and freezia did not do very well. 

One of the finest bulbs was the amaryllis.._ Brought to 
the light early in February, it bore handsome red lilies in 
March. For several days during the period of its greatest 
development, the children found in measuring, that, its 
leaves grew one inch every twenty-four hours. 

March 15, a greater surprise was in store for us. The 
Calla Lily, which had unfolded four handsome leaves, now 
bore a pure white blossom, the first we ever raised.. The 
last and best of the bulbs was yet to bloom. Early in 
April the Ascension Lily bore two large flowers. No florist 
ever produced»any. fimem: “Oh, how lovely!” “Did you 
ever see anything’ so: beautiful?’’ exclaimed the little gar- 
deners in great delight. 

If the children hadn’t planted and cared for these bulbs 
themselves, the lessons in nature, and those in language, 
reading, arithmetic and art directly based on our bulb 
study, would not have been half so interesting, nor nearly 
so instructive. 

Besides flowers for the school-room, there were some for 
the sick and the Parents-Teachers’ Meeting held at the 
school all during the winter months. 











Daily Lesson Plans for Second 
' and Third Grades 


EFFiE L. BEAN 


October 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


First Week 


Monday Correct use of “was.” 
Write sentences similar to the following upon the 
board: 


I was early 
Mary was late 


John was running. 
It was red. 


Emphasize the first word; then read again and 
emphasize the word “was.” 
How many are meant by I? Mary? John? It? 
With what kiné of words do we use “was”? 
You give me some sentences and I will write them 
on the board. 
Let pupils point to words in these sentences mean- 
ing one. 
Tuesday Same as above. 
Wednesday Correct use of “were.” 
Write sentences similar to the following upon the 
board: 
Mary: and Helen were walking down the street. 
We: were going. 
They were kind to us. 
The birds were singing. 
Use same method as with “was.” 
Thursday Same as above. 
Friday Correct use of “was” and “were.” Write 
the following sentences upon the board, chil- 
dren to supply “was” or “were.” 














The day warm, 
The wind blowing. 
The birds flying. 
Those boys skating. 


Also place the following sentences on the board, 
children to supply singular or plural words, 
as correct: 

' The —— was ripe. 

Tom’s —— was hungry. 

Five little were gnawing the cheese. 

The were in the bain. 








Second Week 2 
Monday _ Dramagize story of “The Four Musicians” 


as given las month. 
Tuesday Tell the story of “The Three Bears.” Talk 
about the different. characters, conversation, etc. 
Wednesday Dramatize story of “The Three Bears.” 
Thursday Continue above. ' 





October 


Friday Guessing game. 

“T am thinking of something that is covered wi 
fur. 

It has four legs. 

It likes to run through the woods. 

Is it a squirrel? No. 

Is ita bear? No. 

Is ita rabbit? Yes. 

Pupils take turns. This exercise is good in 
veloping the child’s descriptive powers. 


Third Week 


Monday Hiawatha’s childhood. Memorize nine line 
of the poem, “Hiawatha,” by Longfellow, be 
ginning with, “By the shining Big-Sea-Water.’ 
and ending - with, “Beat the shining Big-Se: 
Water.” 

Tuesday Complete above. 

Illustrate in the sand-table. 

Show the Big-Sea-Water by placing glass over bli 
paper. Tin may be used also. 

Make Nokomis’ wigwam ‘of paper. 

Make the forest by inserting small twigs « 
branches in the sand. 

Wednesday Memorize twelve lines of “Hiawatha,” 
beginning with “There the wrinkled old Nokomis.’ 
and ending with, 

“With his great eyes lights the wigwams, 
Ewa-yea! my little owlet!” 

Thursday Continue above. ; 

If possible, show an Indian doll in his Indian 
cradle, and tell how differently our babies 
are cared for. 

Friday Complete above. 

Add Nokomis and baby Hiawatha to sand-table 
picture. 

Dolls or Indian pictures will do very nicely. 


Fourth Week 


Monday Memorize five lines of “Hiawatha,” b« 

ginning with, 

“At the door on summer evenings,” and endin: 
with, “Sounds of music, words of wonder.” 
Tuesday Memorize twelve.more lines of “Hiawatha, 
beginning with, “Saw thé firefly, Wah-wah-taysee, ’ 
and endiaig with, “Ere in sleep I close my eyelids. 

Wednesday “Continue above. 

Thursday Memorize ten more lines, beginning wit! , 
“Saw the moon rise from the water,” and endin: 
with, “’Tis her body that you see there.” 

Friday Memorize nine more lines, beginning witl 
“Saw the rainbow in the heaven,” and ending with 
“Blossom in that heaven above us.” 


History AND GEOGRAPHY 


First Week 


Monday Robinson Crusoe as a basket maker, shoe 
maker, tanner and fruit grower. 






S 


Second Week. : 


ae 
be Yaa 
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~ +>. =) manufacturer. 
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Tuesday Crusoe as a mason, physician, teacher and 


o 


fe _ Wednesday Crusoe’s_ pets. A. short -discussion of 


; “their characteristics. 
.~ Thursday. Kinds of weather on the island. Wet 
_ and dry seasons. Explain. 
- Friday Arrival of the savages. 
- Rescue of Friday. 
Make the story real by illustrations and drama- 
Monday Columbus. Boyhood life and interests. 


for money. 


Appeals 
‘Tuesday Columbus’ voyage across the ocean. Its 


Diseoyery of land. People found there. 
‘ Wednesday How Columbus was received at home. 
His later life. - 
' Thursday Robinson Crusoe continued. Leaving the 
island. What preparations would you have made? 
What preparations did) Robinson make? 
Friday Robinson’s return home. What did he find? 
How did he spend the rest .of hig life? 
Third Week Me te 
’ Monday Paper cutting.of a ship and an anchor. 
Save all cuttings. 

Tuesday ‘ Lighthouses. Tell of their uses. Children 
bring pictures of lighthouses. Tell stories about 
them. 

Wednesday Paper cutting of wild animals Robinson 
saw on theisland. Save. 

Thursday Make a small basket of raffia or reed, such 
as Robinson might have made. 

Friday Complete above. 


Fourth Week 
Monday Paper cutting of spear, bow andarrows. Save. 
Wednesday Read selections from “Adventures of a 
Brownie,” by Mulock. 
Thursday Continue above. 
Friday Complete above story. 


NATURE STUDY 
First Week 

Monday General study of trees. 

Are there many trees in your neighborhood? 

What kinds are they? 

Of what use are trees? 

Shade, food (fruit, nuts), fuel, lumber, furniture, 
ships, medicine, etc. 

Tuesday Name all the trees you can which give us 
fruits and nuts? Which are common to your 
vicinity? Which to warmer countries? 

Wednesday Of what use are trees to animals? 
Write six lines on this subject. 

Thursday Notice and discuss the different parts of 
the tree, especially the bark and the leaves. 
How do they differ in different trees? What is 
sap? Of what use are the leaves to the trees? 

Friday Write a short composition on trees, discussing 
the above points. 


Second Week 
Monday Study the nasturtium. (Another flower 
common to the locality may be substituted.) 
Where and how does it grow? 
Notice shape and color of leaves and flowers. 
Tuesday Use of the spur. Locate the pistil and 
stamens. What is the corolla? The calyx? 
Collect seeds and save for spring planting. 
Wednesday Review above. Discuss needs of the 
flower. What visitors go to the flower? Why? 
Thursday Bring specimens of goldenrod to school. 
Describe it. Where found? Arrangement of 
flowers on the stem, etc. 
At what time of year is it found? 
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Friday Bring specimens of the wild aster to school. 
Discuss color, locality, etc., of the plant. Com- 
pare with the goldenrod. 

Third Week 

Monday Tell the story of “The Goldenrod and the 
Aster” (Goldenhair and Blue Eyes) to the pupils 
for reproduction. 

Tuesday A study of the milkweed caterpillar. 

Place one in a box having wire netting over the 
top. Put in a supply of milkweed leaves 
and some twigs. Watch the caterpillar while 
spinning its cocoon. 

Wednesday Where was the caterpillar found? 
does it eat? Describe the caterpillar. 

a Shape and size. 

b Color, covering. 

c¢ Movements. 

d Number of feet. 

Thursday Continue above ‘stv 
Notice how the caterpillar: and breathes, 

Friday Copy six sentences from che board descrip- 
tive of the caterpillar and his habits. 


Fourth Week 
Monday Study of the grasshopper: 
“Grasshopper green is a comical chap; 
He lives on the best of fare. 


Bright little jacket, trousers and cap, 
These are his summer wear. 


What 


Out in the meadow he loves to go, 
Playing away in the sun. 

It’s hopperty, skipperty, high and low, 
Summer’s the time for fun.” 


Place grasshoppers in a box covered with wire 
netting, for observation. Also provide box 
with earth, stones and grass. 

Tuesday Count grasshopper’s legs. Are they all 
the same length? Count the grasshopper’s wirigs. 
Notice their shape. How many eyes has the 
grasshopper? 

Wednesday Food of the grasshopper. Where do 
grasshoppers live? What color are they? Is his 
color any advantage to the grasshopper? Has the 
grasshopper feelers? How many? What kind 
of a noise does he make? How? 

Thursday Compare grasshopper with the cricket. 

Friday Write a short story about the grasshopper. 


SEAT Work 
First Week 

Monday Write a list of ten fruits growing upon trees. 

Tuesday Color six of the above named fruits, ar- 
ranging in two rows with three in a row, upon 
Manila paper. 

Wednesday Pupils make a collection of small seeds, 
burrs, etc., and place in boxes and vase. Arrange 
like seeds in rows. ‘ 

Thursday Give each child a hektographed border 
and let him outline it with seeds and burrs. 

Friday Let the children originate a border upon the 
desk, using above seeds. 


Second Week 

Monday Draw the outline of a house (large). Divide 
it into four rooms. In the bedroom write very 
carefully six articles or things to be found there. 
Make these six words on desks with letters in letter 
boxes. 

Tuesday Continue above. In the parlor write names 
of six things to be found there. Then make the 
words as above. 

Wednesday In the dining-room write names of six 
things to be found there and proceed as above. 

(Continued on page 488) 
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(Continued from page 485) 
Thursday In the kitchen write names of six things 
to be found there and make the words as above. 
Friday Below the picture, write names of six people 
who might live in the house, as mamma, .papa, 
baby, brother, sister, grandpa, grandma, etc. 
Make words with letters as above. 


Third Week . 

Monday Give each pupil a large hektographed 
“quilt block” pattern. Select all seeds which 
are alike and place upon desk. Provide each child 
with paste and a small stick. Let him arrange 
the seeds upon the pattern, at equal distances 
apart. Then paste them in place. These may 
be saved and later used for exhibition purposes. 

Tuesday Complete above. 

Wednesday Give each child a pattern of a bird (two 
inches across). Let him trace around it enough 


times to forma flock of five birds. Speak aboui , 


the way birds fly in flocks. 

Thursday Let pupils color these birds. Blue backs 
and brownish breasts..” 

Friday Write a list of eight different kinds of nuts 


you know. Copy these lists neatly upon the board. 
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Wednesday Fall landscape. Blue sky and Licwn 
fields. (Make the brown by mixing yellow, red 

’ and blue in the brush.) 
Thursday Sunset autumn landscape. Yellow and 

‘red sky with brown field. _ 

Let pupils first draw an enclosure on the paper 
by tracing around their letter boxes. Water 
wash this enclosure (paint with clean water) 
then proceed with colors. 

Friday illustrate incolor the legend of the wood- 
pecker, 

Third Week ; 

Monday Paint a rabbit in black. 

Tuesday Paper cutting of a ship. 

Wednesday Paint a parrot. Use bright colors. 

Thursday - Repeat above. ey 

Friday Paint an Indian stickman running with toma- 
hawk in his hand. (The addition of a bright 
red feather to the head of the ee makes 
him an Indian.) 





A Study in Bears 


Fourth Week 
Monday Give pupils a different hektographed quilt 
pattern or give each pupil a different pattern. 


Select other seeds or burrs and arrange and paste 


as above. 

Tuesday Complete above. 

Wednesday With lentils let the pupils make up de- 
signs upon their desks. The best ones may be 
copied upon the board. 

Thursday Color a hektographed Brownie picture. 

Friday Cut a row of brownies from orange paper. 
Mount on black. 


DRAWING 
First Week 

Monday Free illustration at the blackboard, of 
scenes from “The Children’s Hour.” 

Tuesday Stickman running. Draw as dictated. (See 
September outline.) 

Wednesday Paint a fall flower of some decided color. 

Thursday Paint a spray of red berries. 

Friday Make an envelop for your report card. 


Second Week ‘ 
Monday Paint.a red apple. 
Tuesday Paint a fall flower. 


Fourth Week 

Monday Paper cutting. Indian, wigwam and canoe. 

Tuesday Paper cutting of Nokomis (page 16, “ Hia- 
watha Primer”). 

Wednesday Paintapumpkin. Changeit toa Jack-o’- 
lantern by adding eyes, nose and mouth in black. 

Thursday Paint a stickman running away from a 
Jack-o’-lantern on a post. 

Friday Paint a hektographed brownie. Orange cap 
and jacket, black trousers. 

Music 
First Week 

Monday Teach by rote a marching song. Teacher 
sings song several times enunciating distinctly, 
while pupils listen. Teacher then says words 
by phrases and pupils repeat after her. Then 
teacher sings the words while pupils hum the air. 
Lastly pupils sing words. 

Tuesday Complete above. 

Wednesday Teach by rote a squirrel song. Use same 
method as above. 

Thursday Complete above song. 

Friday Voice training. Work with monotones. A 
good device is to have the child raise his or her 
arms above head while singing and tell him or her 
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to push the voice up, emphasizing this by pusaing 
the hands up as the child sings. 


Second Week 
Morday Teach ey rote a song about autumn leaves. 
Tv sday Complete above. 
V, .dnesday Teach an October song. 
71. ‘oitdlage Complete above. 
' Friday Voice training. 
Call to: the octave — mam-ma,.-pa-pa, ba-by, 
—— etc. - Review songs. 


Third Week . 
Monday Teach, by.rote, af Indian song. 


aippesday Continue above. 
nesday Complete above. 


Thursday ‘Choose songs by singing phrases. Teacher 
sing first phrase of a song with “loo” or “Ia.” 
Pupils respond by singing words belonging to that 


phrase. -Then let some pupil sing entire song, all 
alone. , 
Friday Voice training. Continue Work with mono- 
_ tones. = 
Tonlrth ‘Week in ; 
Monday Teach by rote a Jack-o ’-lantern song. 


Tuesday -Complete: above. 

Wednesday Teach by rote a Hallowe’en song. 
Thursday Complete above. 

Friday Review songs. 
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WRITING 
aie: Week 
Monday Arrange words on a line as shown below: 
will will will 
Tuesday wool wool wool 
Wednésday woolen woolen 


Thursday Practice lesson for free arm movement. 
Make ovals counting for down strokes. 
a C8 CUCU OO 


Friddy Cool Cool Cool. 
Second Week: ™ . 
Monday Come Come Come. 


Tuesday v Vv Vv Vv Vv Vv 
Wednesday vim vim 
Thursday x =x x x x x 


Friday mix =mix mix 

Third Week 
Monday c c c c c c 
Tuesday. cone cone cone 


Wednesday Practice free arm movement. 
A A A A AzA 





The Three Bears 


(Dramatized) 
Errig L. BEAN 
CHARACTERS 


Big Bear (Father Bear) Golden Locks 
Middle Sized Bear (Mother Bear) Bunny, the Rabbit 
Baby Bear Bushy, the Squirrel 


ScENE I 


Father Bear sitting at the door, taking a nap. Baby Bear 


playing tag in the garden, with Bunny and Bushy. Mother 
Bear in the house, sitting in a rocking chair, knitting. 

Mother Bear (looking up at clock) Dear me! I didn’t 
think it was so late. I must get dinner ready. (Rises, 


puts up knitting, spreads cloth on table, places bowls and 
spoons in their places. Places kettle on stove, stirring con- 
tents frequently. Carries bowls to stove and fills them from 
contents of ketile. Returns bowls to table. Goes to door.) 
Come, Father Bear, wake up. Dinner is ready. (Calls.) 
Come, Baby Bear. Dinner is all ready. You may play 
with Bunny and Bushy, after dinner. 


¢All enter house. 
woods.) 


Baby Bear 
Mother Bear? 

Mother Bear We are going to have soup for dinner. 

Baby Bear (clapping hands) Oh, goody! I like soup. 


Bunny and Bushy run away to the 


What are we going to have for dinner, 


(The three bears take their places at the table and begin to 
eat.) 


Father Bear (putting down spoon) 
Mother Bear (putting down spoon) So is mine. 
Father Bear Let us take a walk in the woods. 

time we get back, it will be cool enough to eat. 
Mother Bear All right. Come, Baby. 


My soup is too hot. 


By the 


(Mother takes Baby Bear by one hand and Father takes 
the other, as they leave the house for their walk.) 


Thursday An An An An 

Friday Aim Aim Aim a 
Fourth Week ae 

“Menday 2 a a2 a *% a” 

Tuesday Anta Anna 

Wednesday Ant Ant Ant 

Thursday Aunt Aunt Aunt 

Friday ten ten ten 

ScENE II 


Golden Locks comes along. She soon spies the bear’s 
house. 

Golden Locks (clapping hands) Oh, what a dear little 
house! I wonder who lives here! I’m so tired, I wonder 
if they would let me come in and rest awhile! I'll knock 
on the door and find out. (Knocks twice. No answer.) 
No one is at home, so I'll go right in. (Walks in and looks 
around.) There are three bowls on that table. I wonder 
if I can find something to eat. I’m so hungry! (Goes 
to table. Tastes soup in Father Bear’s boul.) Dear me! 
this soup is too hot. (Tastes Mother Bear’s soup.) This 
soup is too cold. (Tastes Baby Bear’s soup.) Oh, this 
soup is just right! How good it tastes! I'll eat it all. 
(She then turns around and sees the bear’s chairs.) What 
cute-looking rocking chairs! I'll rest awhile, before I go 
home. (Sits in Father Bear’s chair.) This chair is too 
high. (Sits in Mother Bear’s chair.) This chair is too 
low. (Sits in Baby Bear’s chair.) ‘This chair is just right. 
It is something like my little chair at home, only this one 
is red and mine is blue. (Sits in chair a little while, then, 
just as she rises, manages to tip over the chair.) Oh,I have 
broken that nice little chair! (Looks around.) What 
que:r looking stzirs! I must see where they go. (Goes 
up the stairs, which may be represented by going up one aisle 
and down another. (She sees three beds, which may be rec- 
tangles drawn upon the floor with crayon.) There are three 
nice, clean beds. How sleepy I am! I think I'll take a 
nap. (Tries Father Bear’s bed.) This bed is too hard. 
(Tries Mother Bear’s bed.) This bed is too soft. (Tries 
Baby Bear’s bed.) This bed is just right. I'll go to sleep. 
(Lies down and goes to sleep.) 


ScENE III 


The Three Bears entering the woods. Baby Bear spies 
Bunny and Bushy. 

Baby Bear May I play with Bunny and Bushy? 

Father Bear For a little while. We must be going 
home in a few minutes. 









































































































































































































































(Father and Mother sit on the grass and watch Baby, 
Bunny and Bushy play.) 


Bushy Let’s play hide and seek. 

Bunny [I'll blind my eyes first. 

Baby Bear Be sure you count ten before you begin 
to hunt for us. 


(Bushy and Baby scamper away and hide behind trees 
(chairs or desks). 


Bunny (counts ten) Here I come. Oh,I spy Bushy! 
Where can Baby be? Oh yes, there you are! 

Father Bear (rising) Come, children. We must hurry 
home now, or our soup will be too cold. You run ahead. 


(Bunny, Baby and Bushy run ahead, hand in hand, while 
Father and Mother follow more slowly.) They reach home. 


Bunny and Bushy Good-by, Baby Bear. We must go 
home now. : 

Baby Bear Good-by, Bunny. Good-by, Bushy. Cor-e 
again to-morrow. 


(The Bears enter the house and go to the table.) 


Father Bear Somebody has been tasting of my soup. 

Mother Bear Somebody has been tasting of my soup. 

Baby Bear Somebody has been tasting of my soup and 
has eaten it all up. 


(Bears leave the table and go to the chairs.) 


Father Bear Somebody has been sitting in my chair 
and has thrown the cushion on the floor. 

Mother Bear Somebody has been sitting in my chair 
and has scratched some of the paint off the back. 

Baby Bear Somebody has been sitting in my chair 
and has broken it. Oh, oh, my pretty red chair! (Be- 
gins to cry.) 

.Mother Bear Never mind, Baby. Don’t cry. Maybe 
we can fix it. 

Father Bear I wonder who that Somebody is. We'll 
see if we can find out. 

Mother Bear Look, Father Bear. There is some mud 
on the stairs. 


Father Bear Maybe that Somebody is upstairs. Come, 
let us see. 
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(Father Bear goes first, followed by Mother Bear and |.stly 
Baby Bear.) 


Father Bear (going up to his bed) Somebody has been 
lying in my bed. See that spot of mud on the cover 

Mother Bear Somebody has been lying on my bed. 
See, here is a shining, golden hair on the pillow. 

Baby Bear (jumping up and down) Somebody has been 
lying in my bed and here she is, here she is! 

Golden Locks (sitting up) Oh, oh, I’m in the bear’s 
house! I must run. (Runs downstairs and out of the door, 
followed by the bears.) 

Father Bear She won’t come to this house again. 

Mother Bear I don’t think she will. 

Baby Bear I hope she won’t. 

Golden Locks How frightened I was! I'll never go to 
that house again. 





The Three Bears 


(A Rhymed Version) 
L. ToRRANCE 


Prologue 
Once in a great, thick, leafy wood 
A pretty cottage all lonely stood: 
All over its sides the green vines grew, 
Just covered with roses of every hue, 
And the garden blossomed all pink and blue, 
And scarlet and gold and violet, too; 
And in this house there lived three bears; 
They ate from three bowls; they sat in three chai s; 
They slept in three beds. Now guess away: 
What is the tale we are playing to-day? 


ScENE I 


(Kitchen of the Three Bears, Mother Bear dishing out . :e 
porridge. Father Bear bringing in a hod of coal. Baby B.'r 
playing on the floor with a Teddy Bear.) 

Mother 

Your porridge is ready. Looks good, does it not? 

Father 

Indeed it does, mother, but O, it looks hot! 
Let’s go for a walk for the weather is clear, 
And the porridge will cool. Put your hat on, my dear! 





1914 


October 





Mother 
Very 
And! 
Shall 


Father 
Mother 


Baby 


Com 
Wea 


(A raf 
Enter Go 


Goldile 
I we 
It’s 


Goldilo 
T’ 
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Mother 
Very well! SoI-will. Come to me, little one, 


And I'll put‘on your bonnet. A walk will be fun. 
Shall we put on our coats? 


Father No, I don’t think it’s cold. 
Mother Now Baby, come on, and your hand I will hold. 


Baby 
Come, Teddy, I’ll spank you, if you don’t be good! 
We are going to go for a walk in the wood. 


(Exit the Three Bears) 


(A rapping at the door. Silence. A rapping. Silence. 
Enter Goldilocks.) 


Goldilocks 
I wonder, I wonder whoever lives here! 
It’s a cute little cottage, but isn’t it queer? 
There is no one at home — not a soul, I declare! 
I’m so hungry and tired I must rest somewhere. 
Dear me, what is this? Here’s the table all laid! 
What is this? Why, it’s certainly porridge all made! 
I will take this big bowl — O, O, O, that’s too hot! 
I love good warm porridge, but hot I do not! 
I will take this next bowl. Mercy me, that’s too cold! 
Now this little one’s just a good handful to hold. 
Now this one’s just right. I’m too hungry to sit! 
O, ’m hungry!—I’m starving!—It’s gone, ev’ry bit! 
O, dear me! I am tired. I’ve wandered so far! 
Those chairs look so soft! Do you think that they are? 
In this big one I’d lie like a kitten asleep. 
O, dear me! that’s too hard. In this other I'll creep. 
It’s too soft, I declare! Now this little one herc. 
O, this one is lovely! O my, that sounds queer! 
And now it is broken in pieces, O dear! 
Now I'll try this next room to see what I can see, 
O dear! I’m as sleepy as sleepy can be. 


ScenE II 


(The Bedroom. Enter Goldilocks) 
Goldilocks 


Why, here are three beds just as white as the snow — 
I’m so tired, so tired! I’d sleep well, I know. 


(Lies down on big bed) 


O, this one’s too hard! Now this middle one here — 
But this one’s too soft. Now this little one’s dear. 
O, this one’s just right! I'll just lie here awhile, 

For since I’ve left home I’ve walked many a mile, 
I'll just lie here a minute — a minute or two — 
Before I go home — a few minutes — a few. 


(Goldilocks falls asleep) 
ScENE III 
(Kitchen. Enter the Three Bears) 


Our porridge must be cool. 
O yes! it must be. 

Baby O Father! look here. 

Father Some one’s been eating my porridge! 
great big voice.) 

Mother Some one’s been eating my porridge! 
middle-sized voice.) 

Baby Some one’s been eating my porridge and eaten 
it all up! (Jn a little wee voice.) 

Father Some one’s been sitting in my chair. 

Mother Some one’s been sitting in my chair. 

Baby Someone’s been sitting in my chair and broken 
it all to pieces. 

Father Let’s look in here. 

Baby Me too. 


Father 
Mother 


(In a 


(In a 


(Three Bears enter Bedroom) 


ScenE IV 


Father Some one’s been lying in my bed! 
Mother Some one’s been lying in my bed! 
Baby Some one’s been lying in my bed and here she is. 
Father Let’s eat her! 
Mother Let’s eat her! 
Baby No, she’s too sweet to eat. 
send her home. 
Goldilocks (waking) O, the Bears! O, O, O! 


(Runs towards the window. Curtain) 
Epilogue 
And out of the window Goldilocks flew, 


I hope she ran safely home, don’t you? 
(It is advisable to have kitchen and bedroom on the stage, side by 


Let’s kiss her and 
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side, as the scenes are so short and the action should be very swift. 
Che Prologue should come before the curtain opens. The curtain should 
be closed very speedily after Goldilocks jumps gut of bed and the 
Epilogue should come promptly. * 

The Three Bears should be dressed in a costume made in the fashion 


October 1914 


of with legs reaching to the shoe-tops and with the addition 
of a tight covering for the head to which ears are sewed. Brown paper 
cambric is a satisfactory material. ‘ 

Let the piece move quickly with no interruptions, especially inh 
last scenes.) 





SOME OCTOBER GAMES 


Sing a Song of Sixpence 
Dramatization 


KATHRYN SHEPARDSON 
(Paper cuttings by the children) 
Time Game period. 
Place Kindergarten room. 


Characters 
Blackbirds 
Maid 
Kiag 
Queen 
Serving maid 
Two children 
lo sing or recite the rhyme 


Arrange children for pie in the middle of the room. 
Twelve girls may be sitting on the floor with hands over 
their faces and around these are twelve boys, in stooping 
posture, with heads inside the circle. 

At the back of the room, place a chair on teacher’s desk 
for throne and, if convenient, place small table in front of 
the little chair. The king is seated with a pile of toy 
money before him. 

The queen is sitting in the front of the room pretending 
to eat bread and honey. In a convenient corner of the 


room, stretch wire or cord. Have a pile of clothes (aprons, 
cloaks and handkerchiefs) at hand for the maid to hi: 
on the line. 

A little girl with a ruler, to represent the serving n 
with a knife, comes in at the proper time “to cut the | 
As she does so the birds “peep,” “peep,” and fly to di 
ent parts of the room. 

Two or more children sing the song and point to 
ptoper characters while they act the parts. 

At the close of the song, one little bird nips off the maid 
nose and she goes off with hands over face and in g 
distress. 





Bouncing Balls 


This is a game which any number of children may | 
They form a ring, with one child in the center. That « 
is called the “ Bouncer,” the other children are the “ Ba! 
The Bouncer walks around the circle and touches some ¢ 
on the head; the child touched bounces down and t 
starts running to catch the Bouncer. If the Bow 
reaches the Ball’s place in the ring before the Ball cat 
her, she is safe. Then that Ball is the Bouncer; if the | 
catches her, however, she must stay the Bouncer for anot 
turn. The children must keep within the circle while t! 
are running. ELEANOR JEWE1 
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Jumping Chestnuts 
Words and Music by MAHDAH Payson 
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Jump-ing lit - tle chest-nuts, Roasting on the grate fire, Your lit-tle fat 
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4 ~ This is the way we shuck the corn, etc., 
Corn Exercise The corn so the and pearly! 
ReBeccA A. REID 
Fijteen or sixteen Indian Girls each hold a forked or 
rooked stick as a plow. Words of song suggest motions. 
Tune, “ Mulberry Bush.) Hold as tableau at close. 


This is the way we plow the ground, 
Plow the ground, plow the ground, 
This is the way we plow the ground, 
The ground so fresh and fertile. 


This is the way we shell the corn, etc., 
From Autumn such a treasure. 


This is the way we grind the corn, etc., 
By pounding in the mortar. 


This is the way we make our mush, etc., 
By boiling in a vessel. 

This is the way we plant the corn, etc., (Have pot suspended and all stir mush as they march around.) 
The corn so white and golden. : 


This is the way we hoe the corn, etc., This is the way we eat our mush, etc., 


The corn so green and waving! 


This is the way we shock the corn, etc., 
And leave in the field for winter. 


The food for all good children. 


Our hearts are full of thanks and praise, etc., 
For the blessings sent from heaven. 
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Jac and Jerry 
Avice E. ALLEN 


II 
The Lost Rent Money 


(Jerry Bird and his mother live in the little Rose House on the big 
Rose farm. On his way to pay the rent to Mr. John Rose, Jerry findsa 
a tangle of scarlet wool in the path. He follows it, winding it into a 
ball, and it takes him to the little Rose girl up in an apple tree. She is 
making a sweater for Peter, a red squirrel. She falls from the tree 
and is badly hurt. Jerry carries her home.) 


Jerry waited on the sunny porch till Dr. Stanton came 
down stairs. Mr. Rose was with him and they were talk- 
ing gravely. When Mr. Rose went slowly back upstairs 
again, Jerry slipped up to the doctor. 

“Ts the little Rose girl much hurt?” he asked. 

Jerry knew Dr. Stanton. It was he who had tried to 
make little Beth better, and who had been so good to 
Mother and Jerry when she had gone away. 

“Pretty bad, Jerry,” he said. “Are you the boy who 
carried her home?” 

Jerry said he was. He told the doctor all about the 
little girl’s fall. The doctor asked Jerry to ride down to the 
corner with him. Jerry hopped into the car. Away down 
the long, dusty hill they flew. Jerry wished he was rich 
enough to own a car. He’d take Mother on the loveliest 
rides! If it wasn’t for that rent — 

“Oh!” cried Jerry. “Please can you stop right here? I 
forgot to pay the rent and Mother was so anxious to get 
it off her mind this morning. I’ve got to go back — just 
when I’m having the loveliest ride, too!” 

“We'll finish up some other day,” said the doctor slowing 
down. 

Jerry jumped out. Before the doctor was out of sight, 
he had reached into his pocket for the little envelope with 
the rent money in it. It wasn’t there. Jerry searched 
every pocket twice over. There was a roll of twine, a 
broken jack-knife, and a little old purse with a penny in- 
side. That was all. 

“T’ll begin where I left the main road,” said Jerry 
anxiously, “and search every inch. It must be some- 
where.” 

Jerry couldn’t quite remember whether he had looked at 
the envelope after he had left the road or not. He thought 
it had been in his hand. Anyhow, he searched every inch 
of this little path. Then he crossed the road and went 
through the pasture and into the woods the way the scarlet 
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wool had led him. He came to the apple-tree. A tang) 
of red wool still hung to one of its boughs. And on th: 
ground, just where he had dropped it when he climbe: 
the tree, was the ball of red wool. But there was no litt! 
envelope anywhere. 

“Tl take the ball back to the house,” thought Jerry 
“The little girl will want it to finish the sweater. The: 
T’'ll tell Mr. Rose.” 

As quickly as he could, Jerry wound the rest of the wox 
on the ball. All the way to the Rose farmhouse, he looke: 
for the rent money. It might have slipped from his pocket 
as he carried the little girl home. But he couldn’t find it 

As softly as he could he went into the big, cool hall 
He could hear hurrying feet upstairs and hushed voices 
A door opened and closed softly. It wouldn’t do to distur! 
Mr. Rose now. Maybe, he’d find the envelope on the way 
home. If not, he would tell Mother. Maybe, she coul: 
think of somewhere else to look. Jerry looked about for 
place to put the ball of red wool where some one would bx 
sure to see it and give it to the little Rose girl. He remen 
bered the telephone in Mr. Rose’s office. Some one woul: 
use that soon. So Jerry slipped into the office and put 
the ball down on the desk near the telephone. As hi 
came back into the hall, a shrill voice cried: 

“T took it!” 

Jerry jumped. He looked behind him and all around, but 
he couldn’t see anyone. Then the voice laughed — a hoars« 
laugh that seemed to be making fun of him. “You tool 
it!” it cried. 

Then over his head, near the door into the office, Jerry 
saw a big cage. In it, was a large purple and gold and 
scarlet and green parrot. 

“Hello, Polly,” said Jerry softly. 

“Pleased to meet you,” said Polly so comically that 
Jerry laughed. 

“You took it,” said Polly. She put her head on one 
side and looked down at Jerry. Then she laughed again. 
Jerry wanted to stay and talk with her. But that wasn’t 
his house. Besides, it must be almost noon and Mother 
would worry. And besides everything else, where was that 
rent-money? 

Jerry ran home, but all the way, he kept both eyes open 
for a small white envelope. 

“Oh, Mother!” he cried, as he dashed into the garden. 
“Oh, there’s so much to say.” 

Mother put down the blue shawl she was knitting. 

“How warm you are, dear!” she said. “There’s 
lemonade in the house and sandwiches and fresh cookies. 
We'll bring them out here and eat, shall we?” 
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“The little Rose girl got hurt,” cried Jerry, tumbling the 
words out as fast as he could. “In the apple-tree. And 
Dr. Stanton came. She’s so little — like Beth, Mother. 
I carried her home. And somehow I can’t find the rent 
money. Will you look quick in all my pockets? It can’t 
be really lost, can it?” 

At first, Mother didn’t think so. But after she had looked 
in each of Jerry’s pockets, turning it wrong side out, and 
had searched about the garden and yard and the road to 
where Jerry left it for the path, she began to fear that it 
had. They ate their sfndwiches and cookies and drank 
lemonade and tried to think of something else. But that 
little lost envelope would keep coming into their thoughts. 

In the afternoon, Mother and Jerry hunted the road 
again and the path and the pastures and the woods. 

“Don’t let’s tell Mr. Rose until we have to,” said Jerry. 
“He will think I was so careless. Do you think I was care- 
less, Mother?” 

Mother looked at Jerry’s anxious face. He was only 
nine years old. He did forget things, of course, and rake 
up stories when he should think of lessons and other work. 
But he was a good boy. And there had been so much to 
take up his thoughts that morning — the red wool, the 
little Rose girl, the accident, carrying her home — so 
many, many things. 

“You never mean to be careless, dear,” said Mother. 
“You can’t help dreaming out stories like Father. But 
now, let’s think hard. Where do you remember the rent 
money last?” 

Jerry screwed up his forehead. 

“T think,” he said, “that I looked at it just before I saw 
the wool. Oh, Mother, Mother, Mother — I know now! 
I wound the wool round and round my hand at first, and 
the little envelope was folded up inside. And when I took 
my hand out, the envelope stayed inside. It’s in the red 
ball. I just know it is. And the red ball’s on Mr. Rose’s 
desk right beside the telephone.” 

Mother laughed. Jerry was such a funny boy and did 
such funny things sometimes. 

“Tl go to-night then,” she said, “and tell Mr. Rose 
where his rent money is. Then I can ask after the little 
girl,” 

It was growing dark when Mrs. Bird went to the Rose 
farmhouse. She found Mr. John Rose sitting all alone 
on the porch. Little Jacqueline was asleep, he said. She 
was badly hurt. It would be a long time before they could 
tell just how badly. 

“She never seemed to quite walk, Mrs. Bird,”’ he said, 
as he brought a chair for Jerry’s mother. “She flew like 
a bird or a leaf in the wind. I can’t think of her as not 
moving. She must walk again.” 

“Oh !she will, Mr. Rose!’ cried Mrs. Bird. “I’msure she 
will!” 

“ Jacqueline’s not strong,”’ said Mr. Rose gravely. 

“T did feel so sorry for him, Jerry,” said Mother, when 
she reached the little Rose House and Jerry already in 
bed. She gave Jerry an extra big hug. “She’s all they 
have — and they do think so much of her. We'll do all 
we can to help, won’t we, Jerry?” 

Then came the question Mother had been expecting and 
dreading. 

“The rent-money was in the ball, all right, wasn’t it, 
Mother?” asked Jerry. 

“It’s strange, dear,” said Mother. “The rent-money 
is probably in the ball, as you say. But no one has seen 
anything at all of a ball of wool. Where did you leave 
it?” 

“On Mr. Rose’s desk, near the telephone,” 
“Between that and the window.” 

“You were home at noon,” said Mother, “so it couldn’t 
have been later than half past eleven when you left it there. 
Mr. Rose phoned to Clifton at noon. He remembers that. 
And the ball wasn’t there then. But don’t worry to-night, 
dear; it will show up somewhere to-morrow.” 

Mother didn’t tell Jerry that she and Mr. Rose had 
searched his office for the ball, nor that Mary, the house- 


said Jerry. 
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keeper, and Norah, her daughter, who had lived in the Rose 
family for years, had been asked about it, nor that little 
Mrs. Rose had come down to wonder about it with the 
others. That anyone could have come into the house from 
outside and taken the ball seemed foolish enough. What 
would anyone, inside or outside the house, want of a ball 
of red wool? 

“We'll find it to-morrow, dear,’ 
she kissed Jerry good-night. 

There was something else Mother didn’t tell Jerry. 
Mr. Rose said at once that he didn’t believe Jerry had 
wound the wool around the little rent-envelope. It 
didn’t seem possible to him at all. It was a’strange thing 
to do — Mother knew that. But Jerry was sure he had 
done it. And it was just like Jerry todo it. Mother knew 
Jerry better than Mr. Rose did. She knew how much 
of Jerry’s time was spent in winding endless balls of wool. 
It would be just what he would do — begin to wind the 
wool around his hand as soon as he felt it in his fingers. 
That he had something inside his hand would make no 
difference. Jerry’s Mother knew, too, how it would ail 
seem like a story to Jerry and how he would follow it, 
thinking of nothing else, till he found the little girl in the 
tree. Yes, Jerry’s mother was sure Jerry had wound the 
wool around the rent envelope. It wasn’t strange that 
Mr. Rose didn’t believe it, of course. But she didn’t 
quite like the look in his eyes when he said it, almost as 
if he didn’t quite trust Jerry somehow. Mother felt she 
must find the ball, unwind it, and show Mr. Rose the little 
envelope with the money safe inside. 

Mother had told Mr. Rose that if the red ball didn’t 
show up, or if, when it was found, the rent money wasn’t 
inside it, she and Jerry would see that the amount was made 
up in next month’s rent. The amount each month was 
small — only eight dollars. But eight dollars extra was 
eight dollars more than Mother and Jerry could spare. 

There was one thing she could do — Mother knew. 
could sell the old sword. It was the most precious thing 
she and Jerry had now. It had been in her family for years 
and years — ever since the Revolutionary War. It had 
once belonged to a great general who had served his 
country long and well in that war. His initials and a 
date famous in history were engraved on the hilt of the 
sword. Mother looked over at it where it stood in the 
corner near the head of Jerry’s little bed. 

“T will—if there’s no other way,” she said. 


’ 


said Mother again, as 


She 
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Peterkin, the Pigs and the 
Apples 


A. E. A. 


Peterkin had come many miles to visit Uncle Peter. Uncle 
Peter lived on a big farm. There were hens, ducks, geese, 
turkeys, horses, cows, sheep, and dogs. Best of all, Peterkin 
thought, there was a big family of pigs. _ 

The pigs had a yard of their own torunin. In the middle 
of the yard was a big apple tree. Sometimes, an apple fell 
with a loud thud. The pigs would listen, their heads on one 
side. Then they would all rush for it. The one who got it 
would give a glad little grunt and eat the apple all by him- 
self. 

The more Peterkin watched the pigs, the hungrier he grew 
for those very apples. No others looked quite so good. 
’Way up near the top of the tree, were a dozen or more big, 
juicy red ones. Out by the barn was a ladder. Maybe 
Jake would help bring it. 

Peterkin told Jake all about the pigs and the apples. _ 

“Those apples are too good for common pigs,” he said. 

Jake helped Peterkin carry the ladder and set it up by the 
tree. Then he went back to work. 

Up the ladder, step after step, climbed Peterkin. Near the 
top he stood up as straight as he could. One hand clutched 
at the round of the ladder. The other reached for the 
biggest, reddest apple on the tree. As he pulled it off, 
“thump! thump! thump!” fell other apples to the ground. 

The pigs knew all about that “thump!” It meant apples 
on the ground ready to eat. They scrambled, they rooted, 
they grunted, they squealed, they snorted. They ran into 
each other. They-.ran into the ladder. 

“Crash!” down it came. Jake was frightened and came 





on the run. From the mix-up of ladder, apples, and pigs 
he pulled Peterkin. Except for a bump or two, he was not 
hurt. But he had no apples. 

The pigs squealed and grunted and munched the fin 
juicy fruit. They were so glad Peterkin had climbed int: 
the tree. Peterkin looked at them for a long time. 

“Well, Jake,” he said slowly, “I guess they weren’t th: 
only pigs on the farm. But I’m not going to be one an) 
longer. Let’s put the ladder back, please.” 





The Seasons 
Retold for Little Folks 


GRACE EVELYN STARKS 


N the very happy time of Ever So Long Ago, there 
lived on the borders of a great forest as sweet a littl 
girl as you could wish to see or know. And her name 
— that, truly, is the very first thing one always wishes 

to know—was Clare. Anda very pretty name for a sweet 
little girl, J think it. Don’t you? 

Clare had a sister who I am sorry to say was as sou’ 
of disposition as little Clare was sweet, and oddly enough 
she was just as ugly in looks as she was in character: bul 
the saddest thing — quite—of all was that the mother 
was altogether unlike most mothers, and exactly like the 
cross-grained sister, being unkind and unlovely in all sh« 
did. 

Clare was a very, very beautiful little girl indeed. The 
roses that nodded before their cottage door were no less 
red than the velvet of her cheeks, the stars that shone upon 
their humble home by night were not brighter than the 
soft brightness of her eyes, and Laura, the unlovely one, 
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could not but feel an envious pang at very sight of her. 
All of which was very wrong of her, for had she but culti- 
vated the good gifts given her no one would have thought 
of the plainness of her face. 

Winter was at hand, and snow almost buried the little 
cottage home from sight, when Laura bethought herself 
of a plan whereby she could rid herself of her more fortu- 
nate sister. She asked her mother to send Clare out into 
the woods to gather some violets for her! 

“Violets!” said the mother, exactly as you or I might 
well have said. “Whatever are you thinking of, child? 
There are no violets in midwinter!” But Laura insisted 
there must be, and that she must have them, and finally 
the mother yielded to her importunities and sent the little 
Clare out into cruelly beautiful snow — for violets. 

Poor Clare went bravely forth, fearing greatly the 
wolves that made their homes in the forest, and as she went 
in sorrow and alarm, she suddenly spied a little robin that 
had somehow been left behind. His jolly redbreast looked 
so cheery and warm that Clare hastened after him, and 
presently it led her to where a fire glowed warmly and 
around it sat twelve men. All had kindly faces; Clare 
saw that in a moment, but three seemed quite old, with 
long white beards and white garments — and another three 
had very yellow beards and clothes of green, still another 
three had auburn beards and yellow garments and a last 
three had beards, jet black, and were dressed in violet. 

As Clare approached the fire, one, whose hair was snow- 
white, looked up at her in so kindly a manner that she im- 
mediately asked permission to warm herself at the fire, 
and upon receiving his assent, seated herself and rather 
sadly made known her errand. “Ah! Brother May,” said 
he of the white robes, “can you not help the little thing?” 
“Of course I can, and will,” answered Brother May; and 
taking the staff from the old man’s hand he gently poked the 
fire. 

My dears, a wonderful thing happened! Snow disap- 
peared, the wood put on her mantle of green, birds sang 
from every bush and tree, and, best of all, violets starred 
the green grass carpet! Clare filled her hands with them, 
and thanked the good men in the sweetest way imaginable, 
then ran as fast as she could run to Laura and the mother. 
But they did not seem at all happy to see her, though greatly 
surprised at the sight of the violets, and poor little Clare 
cried herself to sleep that night. 

When morning came, Laura was ready with another 
impossible demand. She wished some strawberries and 
Clare must get them at once. Clare knew it was useless 
to protest and started hopelessly for the forest. But she 
had not gone far before the same friendly robin fluttered 
across her path, and following his cheery lead she soon came 
again to the same ruddy fire and the twelve strange men. 
“What!” said Brother January,” you here again? You 
should stay at home until winter is broken.” “Ah!” an- 
swered Clare, “that I would right gladly, but my sister 
feels she must have some strawberries. We gathered some 
in June here last year.” 

“Ah! Brother June,” said January, “you must help our 
little friend.” “That I shall, and gladly,” said Brother 
June, and taking the staff from January he poked the fire. 
Almost at once the winter left and June smiled upon the 
forest. Flowers bloomed on every side and strawberries 
poked their red lusciousness from hundreds of green plants. 
Clare gathered all she could carry, and with grateful thanks 
hurried home. But there she received not so much as a 
thank you, and the dawn broke upon another day only to 
bring more unhappiness. Laura must have some apples 
this time. And at oncei So, though it was too early for 
even the friendly robin to have awakened, little Clare 
stepped out into the cold, and before so very long she came 
upon her friends and without much hope told them why 
she had been again sent out to face the cold. “Apples!” 
said January, “September must help you now!” And 
he did! As soon as ever he had poked the fire with that 
wonderful staff it was cheery autumn, and a tree laden 
with apples grew at their very feet. “Now,” said Brother 
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September to Clare, “gather two of them.” You may 
be sure that Clare lost no time in doing so, and as she 
thanked the kind brothers winter settled over them once 
more and Clare hastened home. 

Laura did not act in the least pleased because Clare had 
brought the apples, but nevertheless she ate them and so 
good did she find them that she determined to go to the 
forest to gather more. And in spite of her mother’s en- 
treaties she did go! 

The sun shone brightly upon the glistening snow and at 
every step it sent out a delightfully crunching sound, 
which you may have noticed when the weather is very cold; 
but it didn’t amuse Laura, and the little robin, when he saw 
her greedy, envious soul shining out of her eyes, flew off as 
fast as his wings would carry him. 

And finally Laura came to the fire in the forest and the 
twelve strange men sitting around it, and without so much 
asa “‘ How do you do?” she pushed her way among them and 
held out her hands to warm them. 

“What do you wish?” asked Brother January. 

“Nothing from you,” she scowlingly answered. Janu- 
ary thoughtfully poked the fire and soon great flakes of 
snow began to fall, covering every thing high and deep and 
quite burying the path. Laura started fearfully for home, 
and I don’t like to tell it — but she was never seen nor 
heard of again! 

The mother at home waited anxiously for her, and at last 
unable to bear it longer, set out in search of her daughter. 
And it pains me to tell this too, for little folks should know 
only of truth and good, love and happiness in this world, 
but that unnatural mother did exactly as Laura had done 
when she came upon the good brothers — and the result 
to her was exactly as in Laura’s case! 

So Clare was left alone in the little cottage, with neither 
mother nor sister. But hard as they had been to her, 
and cruel, she nevertheless had loved them dearly and she 
would have been most lonely had not her friends of the 
forest comforted her. As each month of the year appeared 
one paid her a visit, bringing her gifts. All save those of 
the white beards, but they, of a truth, brought something 
more precious than gifts, for they told her wonderful stories 
of other lands. 

And time went on and little Clare became big Clare, and 
as she had been a beautiful and good little girl, she became 
a good and wonderfully beautiful woman; a prince from 
a far-away land saw this, and knowing her heart, loved her 
and took her for his wife, and they lived in great happiness 
all the days of their lives. 


The Brownies 
(For All Hallowe’en) 


The Brownies are hidden away, 

But often they come out to play; 

They help everyone till the work is all done, 
And then they slip off before day. 

In nuts and in acorns they hide, 
Sometimes in the popcorn they bide, 

And many a day they are under the hay, 
And sometimes on thistles they ride. 


But most upon Hallowe’en nights, 
When a boy in gay pranks delights, 
“*Twas a Brownie,” says he. 

“No, indeed,” answer we, 

The Brownies are good little sprites, 
They all try wherever they go, 

Their love and their good will to show, 
When you find your work done, 

You must say, “O, what fun! 

The Brownies have been here, I know!” 

— Lydia Avery Coonley 


(From “ Soags of Sunshine.” Oliver Ditson Company.) 

















The Singing Lesson 
II 


IRENE DOUGLASS 


HE singing lesson is naturally a happy, restful period 
and should be placed on the day’s program to form 
a break between heavier subjects, as, for instance, 
between the reading and number period, or between 
a spelling and writing lesson. 
If the time devoted to the singing lesson be thirty minutes 
it may be divided into tke following parts, as given by 
Mr. Evans. 





1 A voice exercise — 3 minutes. 

2 Teaching tune from modulator — 5 minutes. 

3 Teaching time from chart or blackboard — 5 minutes. 

4 Ear exercises for tune and time — 3 minutes. 

5 Teaching ti dt f harts books — 

5 Teaching time and tune from charts or books — 6 
minutes. 

6 Practice of songs — 8 minutes. 


If a twenty minute lesson be thought more profitable 
for the smaller children, then one cr more of the exercises 
may be omitted one day, ard different ones omitted the 
following lesson. 

Every child wants to sing, and it is noticeable that the 
child who sings out cf tune is often the one who seems most 
to enjoy the lesscn. It is necessary for the teacher to be 
very tactful in getting him to stop singing and to listen well 
to the others. Listening is the only cure for this trouble. 
Allow him occasionally to pattern a tone first given by 
several others. 


Breathing 

“Blowing the feathers.” As the teacher raises her hand 
let the pupils inhale through the nostrils, and as the hand 
is slowly lowered let them with rounded lips exhale the 
breath as if blowing a feather across the room. 


Voice ‘ 
(1) Let the teacher sing the “doh” chord to “Jaa” cr 
to “oo”’ thus: 


|d:m:s|d':s:m|d:—:—]f 


Have the class imitate this several times in the keys of 
C and D. Insist on absolute correctness of tone, asking 
occasional individual children to sing the ckord. 

(2) Sing clearly with well-opened mouth down the scale 
to the following words: 

When, where, why, which, when, where, why, which. 


Modulator 

The three rung ladder may be placed on the board, and 
the teacher then sings to “laa” while pointing to the lines 
for doh, me and soh, then add high doh. ‘“ Where will that 
note stand?” Get a child to place another rung on the 
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ladder, on it write “doh'” explaining the sign(') and show 
ing the manual sign of the clenched fist raised high. 

Where the class can respond readily and can sing thes: 
notes in any order the “ray” and “ti” sounds may I: 
taught. 

Tell the class to listen carefully to see if you will sing 
new note. Sing to “laa” such exercises as: d ms m dr, « 
dm rd, and ask for the hands to be raised when the strang 
sound occurs. Do this till the greater majority can readil 
distinguish the new sound. 

“Where does it come on the ladder? Is it higher « 
lower than “doh,” than “me?” Write in the name an 
also show the upper “ray.” Let the class sing easy exer 
cises from the modulator as: 


(1) drmsd smr d. 
(2) dmrdsmd's. 


“Ray” is the rousing or hopeful tone and the manua 

+ is the raised palm. 

each “te” in a similar way, writing in the note and als: 
its lower octave “ti.” The mental effect of “te” is « 
striving to rise to the “doh” above it, hence the manuz 
sign is the up-pointing finger. 

The modulator exercise should now include d, m, s, d! 
r and t. The “rah” should be sung only after “doh 
or “me” and the “te” after “doh.” 

Even at this early stage the children should be taugh' 
to sing to “laa” the notes pointed to. If they get accus 
tomed to this exercise the transition from notes to words 
in future songs will be readily accomplished. 


Time 

Review the work of the previous month. 

1 What is a measure, a pulse? 

2 Write a measure with two pulses in it. 

3 Put one note in each pulse. What time name is 
that? Ans. taa. 

4 When a horizontal line ( 
do we give it? Ams. aa. 

Teach two, three and four pulse measures. Have the 
class sing to time names and simple time such exercises 2s 





) is used what time name 


|d:m{s:m[s:s|d':—[d':s|m:s[{s:m]|d:- 
|\d:—:m|s:—:—]| 


| 
|\d:d|m:r|m:d|r:d]| 


Let the teacher explain beating time. With a firm, 
definite beat let her beat time before the class while singing 
tunes made up of two, three and four pulse measures. 

Beat a two pulse measure Down, up. 

Beat a three pulse measure Down, right, up. 

Beat a four pulse measure Down, left, right, up. 

Do not get into the habit of “tapping” the pulses. Occa- 
sionally when the time is difficult this expedient may help 
until the difficulty is conquered. Tapping the down beat 
may help to keep the class in unison, but as a rule try to 
avoid tapping. 
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Ear Training 

At first this exercise may consist in simply having the 
class imitate short simple phrases sung to “laa.” 
sf{m, d'td', msd. 


msm, sls, 


Then longer phrases should be imitated. 


r . 
rdm 
rdm 
mrfm 

t; m 

Let the teacher sing “doh”’ for the class and call on in- 
lividual children to sing it, calling it “doh” and then “laa.” 
Then she may say, “I am going to sing a little tune, and 
ach time you hear “doh” raise your hand.” 

Sing to “laa” such phrases as: 


(1) drmsfrd. 
(2) dmdsmd sg d. 


Let a good many children pattern a bright “soh” and ask 
‘or hands to be raised each time you sing such a note, as 
in the previous case. Do this with “me,” “ray” and “ti.” 


SONGS 
Until a later stage the teacher will still have to teach the 
song by singing it through several times, perhaps picking 
out the more difficult parts to be learned separately, but 
when the tune is learned do not sing with your class. When 
singing with the children you cannot distinguish any errors 
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that may crop up, and often in the middle of a song when 
the teacher stops singing the class is hopelessly at sea. 
With this same idea in view, frequently stop the leaders and 
allow the less confident ones to try to sing alone. “Class 
drill is well for illustrating the example, but it is the special 
work with the individual that makes for efficiency. 

Short, bright nature songs, nursery rhymes, and action 
songs that can be sung with expression are appropriate for 
the use of the children in the first one or two years of 
singing. 





A Device for the Music Scale 


In presenting the scale to my first primary class, I want 
it to be considered in a story form as a family of eight, 
Mr. and Mrs. Do for the low and high tones, the lullaby 
tone of the good gentle Sister Mi, who is quieting the little 
restless boy Re, the bugle-horn tone of the Soldier boy Sol, 
the baby tone Ti, who is next to its mother, the tone of 
the crying lady La, and also the grand lady Fa. 

Then by listening to and associating it with some other 
sound and discriminating between them for ear-training, 
I get pure sweet tones, guard against chest tones, and 
can form a human scale of children by selecting one to 
give high do, another low do, another sol, etc. 

After this comparing and contrasting of sound, 
original scale songs follow as: 


let 


Jack Frost, he is a friend of mine, 
As good a friend as you can find. 


For the rote singing and child-like simplicity go hand in 
hand. 
P.M W. 


To Columbus Land 


“He gained a world! he gave that world 


Its watchword, “ On and on!” 


Atice E. ALLEN 


JOAQUIN MILLER 
*Cuas. E. Boyp 
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Oh, Ship of State,Oh,brave New World, Sailon and on With flags un-furled! Remember how When hope seem’d 
onand on,With cour - age grand! 
3- Oh, Ship of State,Though stormsprevail,Sailon and on, You 


can- not fail! 
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Co - lum-buscried,“Sail on! Sail on!” And when the night was dark - 
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IDEAS FROM EVERYWHERE 


Hallowe’en 
EpNA ARMSTRONG 


INCE my early childhood, Hallowe’en has been second 
to none asa time of frolic. Idon’t mean objectionable 
pranks, I mean real frolic. And because I enjoyed 
it so much and feel sure that most children do love 

the thought of all the little folks that people fairyland, I 
have always tried to celebrate their night at school. 

Always we'learn the best fairy songs and poems that I can 
find. I decorate the boards with pictures of fairies, brown- 
ies and Jack-o’lanterns, and, best of all, we bring pumpkins 
and I mark and cut the features as the children wish and 
let each child clean out his own Jack-o’-lantern. It never 
fails to be an exciting time, and I have learned through ex- 
perience to start several days ahead of time, because those 
who were indifferent enough to forget in the beginning, grow 
as enthusiastic as any, and will even “rob the bank” to 
buy a pumpkin. We have Happy Jacks and Jolly Jacks, 
Gloomy Jacks and Bawl Babies, Jacks with teeth and with- 
out, and with features of all fashions. I cover the faces 
inside with red tissue paper, and put in candles which have 
previously been burned a little so they will light easily. 

We decorate the room with autumn branches, and on the 
morning of the delightful eve, all the shades are drawn and 
the candles lighted, and when the little ones march in, 
they are greeted from all manner of curious places and cor- 
ners by blinking Jacks, with every variety of expression, 
from the broadest, toothless grin to the loudest one-toothed 
bawl. We always have one Napoleon Snookums Newlywed 


anyway, and I usually have to discourage a tendency to 
an over supply. 


We sing our little songs and speak our little pieces, and 


An expedition to the woods after school provided us with 
perfect miniature fir trees, twigs of rose brier, and an 
abundance of moss. A heap of jagged rocks near by fur- 
nished material for producing some rugged mountain 
effects. A box at each end of the table served as caves for 
the fairy folk. Two discarded green window shades fur 
nished firm enough background, so I crumpled them up, 
spanned them from box to box, crushed them down in th« 
middle, and tacked them in place. Over this I arrange: 
the moss, trees, rocks, and “thorn trees,” using a strip 
of blue cotton to represent a rushing mountain stream, 
with a lake at the foot. 

One box was lined with sheet cotton dipped in bluing, 
which had previously served as the mighty Atlantic that 
Columbus crossed. Little silver stars studded the ceiling 
mossy couches were arranged on the floor. A dainty littl 
golden-haired fairy queen, arrayed in white chiffon an 
remnants of a wedding veil (for wings), with a silver crow: 
and a silver scepter, held regal sway in the blue grotto 
Unfortunately she had but one subject. There weren’! 
any more little girls who had the right-sized dolls. 

The other cave was dark and sombre, the home of th: 
brownies and elves, and a dear little kewpie. There wer: 
the boys’ little dolls, dressed in tan suits and caps made « 
stockings contributed by the children. 

As an afterthought we made a “Terrible Troll” of model 
ine, with large yellow eyes “as big as sauce-pans,” a yel 
low cap, and a nose “as long as a broom-stick.” We place: 
him just emerging from his cave under the waterfall an 
I really think he gave more pleasure than anything else 
because no child tried to resist the temptation to giv 
his long, pliable nose an additional twist or pinch, wheneve 
he came within reach. 





are as happy as if fresh air had never been thought of. 
What care we if the air grows warm and reeks with the odor 
of scorching pumpkin! When we have finished these cere- 
monies, the candles are blown out, light and air restored, 
and we work till the last half hour of the day. Then we 
do it again! We may have a few additional spectacular 
features this time, and some company, if they promise to 
endure the air with a cheerfulness equal to our own. 
When the day is over each child takes home his own Jack- 
o’-lantern and finishes the day to suit himself. 
This year, in addition to our usual celebration, we made 
a Fairyland sand-table. We had memorized the poem, 
“The Fairies:” 
Up the airy mountain, 
Down the rushy glen, 


so we decided to reproduce it. 





Altogether the effect with the color was very pleasing 
and we delighted to recite “The Fairies” in concert as we 
looked at our handiwork. Our pride and satisfaction 
in our achievement exalted our spirits for some time. 





A Convenience 


A smooth board, such as dressmakers use to cut out 
work upon, is very handy for a teacher to use when not 
sitting at her desk. Several children may be helped at 
t :e same time, in the front of the room, in their clay model- 
ing. Text-books in reading may be laid on the board, and 
four pupils keep the place, at once. A child or two can 
work at arm movements, in writing, while others are reading 
aloud. In this way no attention is paid, by the majority, 
to those doing something different. Lucite HAzarD 
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Our Doll House 


Mare HARDIN 


I have been a subscriber to PRrmaRY EpucaTION for a 
number of years and think it is the best primary teacher’s 
magazine I have ever seen. It always has something new 
and interesting. 

I am sending you a picture of a doll house furnished by 
the children of the building in which I teach. I thought 
other primary teachers might be interested. The house 
itself was made by boys of the eighth grade in manual train- 
ing classes, from a plan which I drew. 

The wall paper and furniture was made of Prang construc- 
tion paper with the exception of one bedroom. Here we 
used small pieces of white paper rolled tightly and pasted 
and fastened together with pins. 

The woodwork, including the pillars between two down- 
stairs rooms, was made of imitation oak such as is used 
around the edge of rugs. The doors were two pieces of 
this pasted together with a brass paper fastener on each 
side for a knob; the doors really opened (cloth hinges); 
this was a source of wonder to the children. 

The second and third grade children made the rugs; all 
other furnishing was done by my first graders. The waste 
paper basket was also a gift from a third grade boy. 

The living room contained a brown library table, common 
chair, arm chair with leather back and seat, foot stool rocker 
and victrola, which do not show in picture, brown chenille 
rug, tan curtains. 

The dining room, papered in blue, with blue rug with 
black and white border, contained dining table, buffet and 
three chairs and white curtains. 

The kitchen, with green wall paper, green and white lino- 
leum, contained table, two chairs, sink, all white, and range 
made of black paper with silver trimmings. 

The front bedroom was papered in white with pink de- 
sign; it contained a white rug with pink and blue design in 
center and border; bed, dresser, arm chair, small table 
and skirt box. A white batiste with tiny pink design was 
used for bed covering, chair, skirt box and window draperies. 

The back bedroom was papered in white with yellow 
border. This room had a white rag rug, with yellow border, 
and contained bed, dressing table, stool, chair and table, 
all made of rolled paper. The bed on the sleeping porch 
was made in the same way. The bathroom (between the 
two bedrooms) hardly shows at all in the picture. It had 
a blue rag rug with white border, bath tub and lavatory 
made of clay, as were also the fern dishes. All windows 
had glass and green shades. The light domes were tinted 
to correspond with decoration of each room. 

After we had furniture all made and in place some thought 
it was not complete enough and wanted to make other 
things. One made a telephone, one a clock and one a 
broom. These do not show in the picture. 

Our house took first prize at the County Fair last fall and 
we were very proud of it, 


EDUCATION 
For the Little One’s Rubbers 


So often we hear, when winter time comes and little people 

are wearing rubbers, “Miss ——, Johnnie has my rub- 
bers,” or, “I can only find one rubber.” A remedy will 
be found by hanging a common clothespin by a string to 
each hook in the cloakroom. With this the children fasten 
their rubbers by placing them together and 
pushing the clothespin on snugly at the heels. 
If possible to obtain the new spring pin, use 
it, as it is a little easier to place and not quite 
so apt to slip. This has saved me a great deal 
of time and worry and the same pins will last 
forever. 

And to the teacher who must sharpen her 
own pencils this little device I think will give 
aid. Take a piece of cloth (any color as long as 
it is dark, so as not to be easily soiled by hand- 
ling) hem it, and down the center place another 
piece and stitch, making places for as many 
pencils as you have seats in a row. Have as 
many of these as you have rows so each row will have a 
pencil box (as I call it) of its own. The number of the row 
may be etched on the outside. These pencil boxes are 
placed on the front seats and each child will in turn insert 
his pencil in its proper place. The last pupil in each 
row will roll the box up and they are easily collected. 
Then after school it is an easy matter to unroll them and 
sharpen the broken pencils. This little article is not 
only a noiseless, but a sanitary way of handling the pen- 
cils, as each child always has his own pencil. The little 
boxes I have are about seven by nine inches, inner part 
four by six inches. The length depends on the length of 
each row. This device has saved me many hours of time 
after school. 
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James Whitcomb Riley and 


Hallowe’en 


MARGARET PAULINE BENEDICT 


HE question of entertainments in country schools 
is often a puzzling one, but last year we found that 


James Whitcomb Riley and Hallowe’en gave us a 
solution which was very successful, and would help 
our city schoolmates as well as ourselves. 

In the first place, we made lovely posters. We cut 
orange crépe paper into two strips, lengthwise of the roll, 
and pasted on them flying witches, owls in dead trees, cats 
in moons, witches and kettles, all the ghostly Hallowe’en 
symbols, cut by patterns from black crépe paper. The 
posters were very effective and we also used them in our 
language and number work, with good results. 

In the front of the room were great black cats, and a 
grinning feline adorned each window shade. The Raggedy 
Man and ’Lizabeth Ann were larger children; the one with 
overalls, straw hat and rake, the other apron-covered, flour- 
sprinkled, and carrying her broom. Orphan Annie was 
tattered as heart could wish. The playlet program follows: 
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(Enter a little boy who recites the “Raggedy Man” and then 
says:) 


“Just to let you see, 
How funny the Raggedy Man can be, 
I'll call some other chaps I know, 
And see if they don’t tell you so. 


“One of these will tell about the ‘Old Tramp.’” 
(Enter two boys, one of them recites the “Old Tramp.’’) 
Second Boy I'll tell you about the “Bumble Pee.” 


(Recites it, and adds) You just ought to see ’Lizabeth Ann, 
our hired girl. She’s got a beau! 


(Enter ’Lizabeth Ann and the Raggedy Man, sit down side 
by side and former gives “’Lizabeth Ann.’’) 


’Lizabeth Ann Where’s Orphan Annie? I have to teke 
care of her, you know. 


(Enter Orphan Annie and two or three children.) 
Orphan Annie Here I am, and this boy with me says 


he knows what is the funniest thing in the world. What 
do you think it can be? 
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(Boy recites, “The Funniest Thing in the World.’) 


’Lizabeth Ann Paul, what about “Naughty Claude?” 


Paul Recites “Naughty Claude.” 
(Enter two children.) 


Raggedy Man Here’s that bad boy now. Claude 
what happened to you every night? 

Claude (recites “Seein’ Things at Night”) Wouldn't 
you like to hear about a good fight? 

Everyone Yes! Yes! 


(Second child recites the “ Duel”’) 


’Lizabeth Ann Little Orphan Annie knows ever 
many things. Please tell us some of them. Will you? 


(Orphan Annie recites poem of that name.) 


One of the children That is nice, but the Raggedy Mai 
knows the best ones. 


(All gather around the Raggedy Man, who recites “ Nin 
Little Goblins.”’) 


(All these poems can be found in Riley’s collection, except the “ Duel, 
which is by Field.) 
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Leaves 


(May be given with pretty finger-play, or with appropriate motions, if desired.) 


*Cuas. E. Boyp 
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Signs 
EpitH VAUGHAN MICHAUX 


I saw a whirling gale of dust 
A-gallop down the street, 
It set a flock of busy birds 
A-whirring in retreat; 
The leaves like weary butterflies 
Sank slowly one by one, 
While schoolward sober children marched — 
All told me, “Summer’s gone.” 


Moving Pictures 


We sometimes have moving pictures in our room and this 
is how we do it. I took a strip of paper, several yards long 
and about twelve inches wide, and printed words on it about 
six inches apart. Then I took a large piece of pasteboard 
(the kind that comes between crackers) and cut two slits in 
it, about six inches apart and wide enough to slip the long 
piece of paper through. After putting the paper through 
the slits I pasted the ends together and by pulling on the 
paper first one word and then another comes into view. 
The children name the pictures by giving the words. They 
never tire of doing this. 


Etta McINTIRE 





A Suggestion for Busy Work 


Macaroni stars may be bought at a grocery store for 
eight cents a pound. They may be used in various ways. 
Two pounds will give forty-five children enough to work 
with. Have the children bring small boxes from home to 
‘keep their stars in, or spool boxes may be obtained at any 
dry goods store. 

1 Give each child a piece of colored silkateen about 
ten inches long and let him thread the stars. This is very 
interesting work and will keep the children happy, busy 
and quiet for a long time. 

Make words with the stars on their desks. 

3 Make sounds. 

4 Make numbers. 

Make examples: 


li+3=4 


Rh + Frinih = Fein 


Mary G. Cove 
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Public School 


Business 


Read this card — it was written by a teacher 
who is working, just as you 

are, to make healthier. 

happier, better 

children. 


writer will be 
sent on request, 


This is a fair example of the hundreds of 
letters we are receiving from school teachers 
the country over. We are helping in the 
campaign for Sound Teeth — Better School 
Work with 


COLGATE'S 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


Tell your pupils the advantages of clean teeth and 
wholesome mouths — and let us help you. 

It is the policy of our Educational Department to 
send once each year to any class a supply of 
Pledge Cards, Booklets and 


Free Trial Tubes of 
Ribbon Dental Cream 


The efficient dentifrice with the delicious flavor 
which makes the care of the teeth a pleasure and 
therefore an easily-formed habit. 

Fill out and mail the coupon below. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Established 1806 New York 











COLGATE & CO., Dept. 80 
; 199 Fulton Street, New York 


Good until 
Nov. 15, 1914 


* Please send me without charge trial tubes and pledge cards for 


Number of Scholars Average Age 
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- 
Dust-pan Twins 


The accompanying illustration, from a sketch for the 
school-room blackboard, I have found a valuable aid in 
overcoming the use of the words, ain’t arid hain’t. I have 
sent it to Primary Epucarion in the hope that other teach- 
ers may make use of it. 

Mrs. AuGusTUS GRIFFIN 





Geography Game 
United States 
Etta M. HALL 
St the children the map of the United States. 


Then give the directions North, South, East, West, 
N. E., S. E., N. W., S. W. 

Play your school-room floor represents the United 
States. Let the children find the various directions. Then 
place a child at each cardinal point and have that child 
ask, “Where am I, Alice?” Alice says, “North,” then the 
child will respond, “ You may take my place.” That is, if 
Alice answers correctly; if she does not, the question is 
asked of another, until correctly answered. 


N.WEST 
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Continue this drill for all points. When this is learned, 
explain the facts, that we get more of certain crops in cer- 
tain parts of the United States, for example, California 
is called a fruit region. The South, a cotton region. The 
West, a mining region, etc. 

Now place children at these points as before. ‘When 
choose another for a traveler. Ask the traveler to |ring 
you some cotton, the traveler going to the child, who 
represents the cotton region. Then ask for some flour. the 
traveler going to the wheat region; for gold and silver the 
traveler going to the mining region; for corn or corn : eal; 
for lumber for fruit, etc., the traveler visiting each re ion. 
The children enjoy being travelers, while those wh: re- 
main at the seats become close observers, for if a mi: ake 
is made, the traveler must return to his home. ‘hen 
change the game. The children representing the va: ious 
regions asking in turn, “Where am I, Jack?” Jac! re- 
sponds, “You are where the cotton grows or wher: the 
wheat grows,” or “You are in the mining region.” 

Have this map placed upon the board and the difi 
regions marked; leave until the children are familiar 
it. Then erase and play the game without the map 

My children enjoy this game, and later in the yea 
use odd pieces of paper and cut out the train, auto, ~ 
etc., that will assist us in bringing home the various proc \icts. 
The children become acquainted with the “ Ways of Tra -el.” 


rent 
with 


The Review “Quiz-Box” 


I divide the class of twenty into two teams, “The \ 
and “The Harvard.” I prepare, before class, a great 
definite questions, which are written on narrow stri))s of 
paper and placed in a cigar box. This box is placed ona 
desk or table at the front of the room. 

A member of the “Yale” team goes to the box, 
a question carefully, and answers it. Each questio 
swered correctly counts one for his side. As soon as 
makes a mistake, one of “The Harvards”’ steps to the box 
and continues the reading and answering of questions. 
When this person takes his seat, the “ Yales” have another 
chance, etc. Of course the side having the most pvints, 
wins. 

The pupils will study earnestly for a “ quiz-box,”’ 
other methods fail. 
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——__; he Victor in Junior Chautauqua, Bucknell College Campus, Lewisburg, Pa 


Did you attend Chautauquas 


this summer? 


If so you probably found the Victor giving the children the 
time of their lives in folk dancing, under the instruction of the 
Junior Director, for our records were used in more than 500 Junior 
Chautauquas. 

Have you heard the new Patriotic records listed in the Sep- 

tember supplement? ‘The historic treatment of 

“Dixie” and. “Yankee Doodle” will certainly 

prove strongly educational as well as enjoyable. 
The four songs studied by the Committee of 

the Music Section of the N. E. A. in an effort to 

arrive at some standardization, are given in the 

version adopted by the N. E. A. 

for use in schools. Write for in- 

formation. . 

$60 speral quotation Educational Department 


. . 
The horn can be removed 9 Wictor Talking Machine Co. 
and the instrument securely 
locked to protect it from dust 
and promiscuous use by irre- 


sponsible people. 
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TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


Wide variation in the pay for the same Here are a few exam- We pay all postage 
or similar work is one of the most striking ples of the big bargains € * and expressage and re- |} 
situations revealed by the investigation that have made the — ¢°7 fund your money if you | 
of teachers’ salaries just completed by the “NATIONAL” famous [4 E\ are not satisfied 
United States Bureau of Education, under 
the direction of J. C. Boykin, editor of the 
bureau. Public elementary school teach- 
ers may receive $2400 a year, as some do 
in New York City, or $45 a year, as in 
certain rural communities. Even in cities 
of the same class there are considerable 
differences in the salaries paid teachers. 
On the administrative side, there are 
county superintendents with pay ranging 
from $115 to $4000 per annum, and college 
presidents receiving salaries all the way 
from $900 to $12,400. 


In city school systems salaries have in- 
creased steadily in recent years, particu- 
larly in the Western States; and, in gen- 
eral, salaries in city school systems are 
fairly well standardized. The average 
salary of the superintendent of schools 
in cities over 250,000 population is $7178; 
the range is from $4000 to $10,000. In 
the same group of cities high school prin- 
cipals average $3565 and elementary teach- 
ers $1018. Even in the smallest cities 
listed, those between 5000 and 10,000 
population, salaries are fairly uniform. 
The maximum for superintendents in this 
group is $3000 and the average $1915; 
but elementary teachers show an annual 
average of $533, with salaries as high as 
$1350 and as low as $104. 


It is in the colleges and universities that 
the widest variation prevails. The sal- 
aries of men with the rank of “professor” 
range from $450 to $7500. “Professors” 
in some institutions receive less than “in- 
structors” or even “assistants” in others. 
Salaries of deans of these institutions vary 
from $500 to $5000. University teachers 
of subjects for which there is direct com- 
mercial demand outside receive somewhat 
higher salaries than those in charge of 
the traditional academic subjects, but the 
difference is less than might be expected. 
The highest average salaries for full pro- 
fessors are paid in law and civil en- 
gineering. Law claims the highest paid 
professorship in any subject, with one 

Wool Worsted Serge. 


salary of $7500; but there are professors ah yee ond one of Hn A Bargain 
of physics, geology and Latin who receive Mi cream-white Oriental lace }21A38 —Chambray 
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Song and Story 
Auice E. ALLEN 


II 


(The little facts, fancies, stories, verses, and songs of this series — 
some new, some old — are given in the hope that every teacher will find 
something she can use for seat-work, for dictation, for story-telling, 
for pieces to speak, songs to sing, or plays to play.) 


Little Bits about October 


Throughout October, the days grow shorter, the nights 
longer. It is the season of reddening leaf and ripening 
fruits and nuts. One writer calls it “Heaven’s delicious 
breath”; another, “The orchard of the year.” Helen 
Hunt in her little poem tells beautifully of its “bright 
blue weather.” The moon of October is called the 
“Hunter’s Moon.” October 12 is Columbus Day. The 
3lst — the Eve of All Saints—we call All Hallowe’en. 

The stone of October is the opal. The opal is a very 
beautiful gem. Its colors are something like those you 
see in a dewdrop—soft, hazy blue, with a spark of fire 
back of the blue. It means Hope. 

Hops are sometimes given as the emblem of October. 
Hop-vines are soft, glossy green. They twine gracefully 
about tall poles, their pale-green fruit falling in beautiful 
clusters from the top. In our country they ripen and are 
gathered long before October. If you were to choose the 
flower for October, what would it be? The blue gentian? 
The cardinal flower? The wildaster? Or would you choose 
a spray of bright autumn leaves? 

October’s colors are crimson and gold, and every day, 
everywhere she goes, she wears them. You see them in the 
leaves turning and dropping in orchards, fields, forests, 
yards, and along the waysides. 

Sometimes in October — between the fifteenth and 
twenty-fifth, maybe — comes a day which should be called 
“Falling Leaf Day.” Every minute, it seems, a leaf falls. 
Silently, brightly, never stopping, down they come. ; 

If you have an October birthday, wear an opal for hope. 

Let the candles on your cake be yellow and red. And 
don’t forget that October is the month of Columbus — that 
wonderful man who found a New World — the Land we 
love best of all. And because we can’t even think of him 
without thinking of such great things as courage and 
patience, let’s try every day this month, to “try, try again!” 
Trying will surely help us to find a World — the world 
of happiness and success. 


Quotations 


Now the autumn crisps the forests, 
Hunters gather, bugles ring. 
— Matthew Arnold 


A tender touch on everything, 
As if autumn remembered the days of spring. 
— Selected 


On woodlands ruddy with autumn, 
The amber sunshine lies.—Selected 


All her spears in proud array, 
Comes the bannered autumn day: 
— Margaret E. Sangster 


Be sure you're right, then go ahead. 
— Selected 


All that’s good and great is done, 
Just by patient trying!— Phebe Cary 


If you know what torch to light, 
Guiding others through the night, 
Light it! — Selected 


In storm and in sunshine, whatever prevail, 
Press onward and conquer and never say fail! 
— Selected 


The boy who will work with his head and his keart, 
Will discover a new world surely. — Selected 


He gained a world! He gave that world 
. Its watchword, “On and on!” 
— From “Columbus”’ — Joaquin Miller 


Pieces to Speak 


Wuat Does It MEAN? 
What av_s it mean when the crickets chirp? 
And away to the Southland the wild geese steer? 
When apples are falling and nuts are brown, 
These are the signs that autumn is here. 
— M. E. N. Hathaway 


(From Elson Primary School Reader. Scott, Foresman & Co 


Chicago.) 


Autumn Days 
Oh, happy, happy autumn days, 
How many gorgeous flags you raise! 
Where did you find your colors rare? 
That all the hills and valleys wear? 


The purple grapes show everywhere 
A film of blue like smoky air; 

The trees in hillside orchards old 
Bear banners russet, green, and gold. 


The oaks are turning red and brown, 
The willows’ yellow leaves float down, 
And all the maples are ablaze, 
Like flames against the purple haze. 
— Selected 
(From Modern Music Series, Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago.) 


THE LEAVES 
Bright yellow and red and orange, 
The leaves come down in hosts; 
The trees are Indian princes, 
But soon they’ll turn to ghosts. 


— William Allingham 
(Continued on page 510) 
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Latta’s Helps For Teachers 


Best on Earth, Least Expensive—Sent Postpaid 


Read Our Best Offers 


1. Send a money order for at least 30c worth of goods and ask 
for one copy of Teacher’s Bulletin included free. 
. Send a money order for at least 50c worth of goods and ask 
for both copies of Teacher’s Bulletin included free. 
Send a money order for at least $4.00 worth of goods and ask 
for Latta’s Book for Teachers, revised and enlarged, included free. 
Teacher’s Bulletin No. 1, for Fall and Winter 15 
Teacher’s Bulletin No. 2, for Winter and Sprin 
Latta’s Book fer Teachers, revised and calergel 
41 New Paper Cutting Designs 
0 Sewing Card Patterns on Cardboard.... 
50 —p to Color, assorted 
ra 


Hints and Devices for Teachers 
Cock Robin Story with 16 Drawings 8c 


12 Sheets ,rameparent Tracing Paner 
Gingerbread Boy Story with 16 Drawings, 12c 


25 Public School Report Cards 
15 Latta’s Weaving Mats, assorted colors, 10c 


44 Large wings to Color 6c 
12 Different Calendars to Color, 6x9 inches, 5c 
8 Hiawatha Drawings to Col 15¢ 
18 Eskimo Drawings to Color 

6 Common Birds to Color, 6x9 inches....10c 
6 Common Birds in Colors with descript’n 15¢ 
2 Dolls of Nations in Colors, to cut out..10c 
i2 Dolls of Nations to Color 6 
8 Large Physiology Drawings 0. 
50 Popular Pictures, half cent size, ass’ted, 15c 
New Sieery Arithmetic Cards 

New Intermediate Arithmetic Cards 

8 Intermediate Language Pictures 


7 


Borders, each 5c. 


Horse; Cow; 
Goose; Hen; Rooster; Owl; Beaver; 
Other Stencils. 22x34 inches, each 10c. 


of Honor; Welcome; Large Hiawatha. 
Map Stencils, 34x44 inches, each 20c, 
of States. You may 


Farm Stories with 16 Drawings, primary. .12c 
Over 3,000 Script Words to paste 
Over 3,000 Printed Words to paste 
Word Cards showing print and script, set, 28c 
The Beginner’s Outfit for four children. ,$2.20 
Over 300 Written Copies for Penmanship.. 5c 
10 Stencils to use with a lead pencil 13c 
Letters and Figuest, %-inch, on cards.... 
Sheet of Blue Carbon Paper, 20x30, for....10c 
Brown or Carbon-tone Pictures, 16x20, 
Washington; Lincoln; Christ at Twelve; 


Sistine Madonna; Wind Mill: Gleaners; 
Angelus; Homeward, 1 for 20c; 4 for...60¢ 


Latta’s Blackboard Stencils 


Sunbonnet Babies; Overall Boys; Brownies; Goldenrod; Maple Leaves; 
Turkeys; Pumpkins; Grapes; Cattails; Holly; Bells; Santa; B 
Portraits, Animals, ete., size 17x22 inches, each 
fellow; Columbus; Field; Eskimo Man; Eskimo Mother; 
Dog; Fox; Bear; Siephest;, Caneel; Lion; 
cagle; 


irds; Roses; Poinsettia. 
on; Lincoln; Wilson; Long- 
tch Boy; Dutch Girl; Mill; 
Pig; Sheep; Wolf; Turkey; 
Steamer; Buffalo; Indian. 


Sc. Washin 


Locomotive ; 


: , Typical Pilgrims; Mayflower; Log Cabin; Turkey 
Calendar; Fireplace Calendar; Santa Drivin 
ney; Santa Filling Stockings; Christ Child; 
Name any 


Eight Reindeer; Santa Going Down Chim- 
ashington on Horse; Flag; Program; Roll 
alendar, Map or Physiology Subject. 


United States; Any Continent; Any State; Any Group 
name any vf above maps, about 9x12, at 3c each, for seat work. 


Large Map Stencils. About 4x6 feet, each 40c. United States; Europe; World; Ancient History. 
Special Stencils. Fifty different Busywork Stencils, medium size, 35c; Fifteen Common Bird 


Tickets—Good, Perfect or On Time, 100 for 10c 
25 Prize Cards, good for any subject 1 
Gummed Stars, Dots, Hearts or Flags, box 10c 
Toy Money, Coins and Bills, $506.64, set. .25c 
Latta’s Business Exercise, for all grades..25c 
16 Manual Training Exercises for Boys...25c 
6 Large Mottoes and Pledges for Schools, 15c 
Reading and Phonics in Primary Grades. .25c 
Small Calendar Pads, 1 doz., 15c; 2 doz..25c 
12 Pretty Gift Cards for Last Day 
20 Outline Maps, 8%x1l, name maps 
Large Outline Maps of S. for Charts, 
24x36 inches, 3 20c 














Read This Letter 


“Last year my school prepared an exhibi- 
tion for our county fair and won the $10 cash 
prize, besides several other useful premiums. 
Our county superintendent now has the dis- 
play at the state fair where we feel sure of 


Stencils, 15c; Forty different Phonic Stencils, about 9x12 inches, 60c; Five-inch Ornamental 
Alphabet for 20c; Twelve-inch Plain Alphabet for 40c; Six-inch Old English Alphabet for 
25¢e; Script Alphabet for blackboard, capitals, small letters and figures, complete set, 10c. 
Colored Chalk. Very best, doz. assorted, 15c; two doz., 25c. Blue Stamping Powder, bag 10c. 


Other School Supplies 


Postage or Express Extra 


winning more prizes. We were successful in 
this undertaking because we had your book 
for teachers and other helps that you publish.” 


Teachers are greatly favored by the late parcel post ruling. Ask your 
postmaster or rural carrier for detailed information. Send a money order 
w, and be sure to include enough postage. If vou allow too much for postage, wy Fi 


NS —a! will return it in stamps with the goods. aoe y) 


Construction Patterns, set of 33 by Latta, Reed, per und, No. 1 fine, 60c; No. 2 
— on heavy cardboard or paper in medium, 55c; No. 3 medium coarse, 50c; 
our colors, ready to make up (24 oz.)..38c No. 4 coarse, 45c; No. 5 coarser 

Cardboard for sewing cards and_construc- Latta’s Christmas Boxes, holly, printed, 
tion, white, tough, 56 shts 9x12 (2 lbs.) 20c ready to cut and fold, dozen (8 oz.)....10 

Chart Paper, 12 sq. yds., (2% lIbs.)....... 25¢ Christmas Boxes, printed and cut ready to 

Drawing Paper, manila, 9x12 (5 Ibs.)..... 25c fold, Gosen (6 OB. )scocvcccccccoccce vool 

Drawing Paper, white, 9x12 (9 Ibs.)...... 60c c Latta’s 8-inch Clock Dial (5 oz.).......+. 5 

Drawing and Construction Paper, heavy, c Tableaux Light, name color, can (6 oz.).. 
9x12, assorted colors, 50 sheets (20 ont ide 

Hektograph, 834x11%, ink, etc. (5 Ibs.).$2.00 

Hektograph Paper, 8'4x11 (6 Ibs.)........ 50c 

Hektograph Ink, name color, bottle (8 oz.) 18¢ 


Rubber Type Printer for making charts, 
%-inch type (6 Ibs.) $1.20 
Rubber Type Printer, %-in. type (12 oz.) 48¢ 

Mounting Paper, Special Quality, heavy 
20x25 in., Grey or Seal Brown (2 Ibs.) 25c¢ 

Paper for folding and cutting, assorted 
colors, 20x25, 45 sheets (3 Ibs.)........ 25e 
Shoe Pegs, 3000, six colors (12 oz.)...... 15 
Sewing Card Needles, 25 in pkg. (2 oz.)..10 
Scissors, 4%4-inch, Se dozen (18 on.)..09 
c 


Beginner’s Tracing Pad (5 oz.) 
Raffa, natural (1 


6c 
> U. S. Flags, 11x18, mounted, doz. (1 Ib.)..35¢ 
Raffia, colored, name color (% Ib.)....... 25c Brass Paper Fasteners, round heads, 100 
Raffia Needles, 25 in pkg. (2 oz.)........ 10¢ (4 oz.) %-in. 10c; %-in. 12c¢; %-in....1¥ 


Address J. S. LATTA, INC., BOX 29, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 


EXistorical Stories in Dramatic Form. By Gertrude EX. Etand. 


These stories are intended for use in the first five grades. The children take the parts and act out the incidents, thus “sensing” and indelibly fixing in the memory the 
great historical events covered by the series. The plan is in accordance with the latest pedagogical principles. he author has demonstrated its value in her own classes 
where the children have taken the parts, with the utmost enthusiasm. 15 paper covered booklets 10 cents each as follows: 


Christopher Columbus and ferdinand Magellan. The Boston Tea Party and Paul Revere and Battle of Lexington. 
Francis Drake and John Smith. : Israel Putnam and Nathan Hale. 
The French in Canada and Henry Hudson in the New World. Daniel Boone. 
Miles Standish and Roger Williams. ; + Oe ohn Paul Jones and George Rogers Clark. 
Peter Stuyvesant in New Amsterdam and Exploration of the — eee et he Swamp Fox and Thomas Jefferson. 
illiam Penn and the Quakers and LaSalle and his journey down the Mississippi. Daniel Webster and Abraham Lincoln. 


The Charter Oak and Patrick Henry. Ulysses Simpson Grant. 
George Washington. 


20 Boylston Street, THE PALMER CcCOmMrY 








bl co~reermeone 


No free samples 
» Boston, Maga. 








(Continued from page 508) 
WAITING 


I saw them. On the ground they lay, 

Golden and red — a huddled swarm, 

Waiting till one from far away, 

White bedclothes heaped upon her arm, 

Should come to wrap them safe and warm. 
— Susan Coolidge 


DANCE OF THE LEAVES 
(May be given with motions and gay dance) 
A maple leaf, whose.gown was red, 
Glanced gaily at her fellow, 
A birchen leaf, with orange cup 
And doublet trimmed with yellow. 


“O what a night to dance the lea,”’ 
She called in accents sprightly, 
He straightway doffed his silken cap, 
Inviting her politely. 


The autumn breezes piped a jig, 
The brooklet hummed a ditty, 
As swift and swifter flew their feet, 
They grew more gay and witty. 


I heard departing down the glen 
Their tripping steps and laughter, 
But where they went I do not know — 
I did not follow after.— James Geddes 


(From Riverside Graded Song Book, Houghton, Mifflin Company.) 


BLITHE AND GAY 


(For little felks with baskets. Sing to air, ‘Lightly Row,” if desired.) 


Blithe and gay, let’s away, 

To the woods for nuts to-day, 

They are grown ripe and brown 
Pattering, pattering down. 

Shyly creeps the squirrel near, 
Seeking food for winter drear, 

Hush —stand still — do no ill, 

Let him have his fill!— Kate T. Sizer 


THISTLEDOWN 


Never a beak has my white bird, 
Nor throat for song, 

But wings of silk by soft winds stirred, 
Bear it along. 


With wings of silk and a heart of seed, 
O’er field and town, i 

It sails — O quaint little bird indeed — 
The thistledown! 

— C. D. B. in Wide-Awake, November, 1885 


RIDDLE RHYME 


My first is the World Columbus reached, 

When he sailed out west from the Old; (New) 
My second is what Columbus did 

At the end of his voyage bold. (Found) 


My third is something Columbus saw, 
*T wixt the sea and the sky of blue, 

On October the twelfth, that wonderful year, 
Of fourteen and ninety and two. (Land.) 


My whole ro dog, black, shaggy, and big (Newfound- 
land. 


Ever ready a life to save — 
The dog that is known as the children’s friend, 
And is gentle as he is brave. 
—C. S. P. in Little Folks, December, 1902 
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OncE UPON A TIME 

A pretty little princess 
A winding stair did climb, 
And lean’d from out a turret 

All once upon a time. 


A prince upon a charger 
Was gaily dashing by, 

He saw the pretty princess, 
And cried, “O, with me fly!” 


The princess lean’d out toward him, 
. _ He caught her then and there, 
A filmy veil she fastened 
About her fluffy hair. 


Away they rode together, 
Through miles of sunny clime, 
Prince Wind and Princess Milkweed, 
All once upon a time! —A. E. A. 


THE DREAM Fairy 


A little fairy comes at night, 

Her eyes are blue, her hair is brown, 
With silver spots upon her wings, 

And from the moon she flutters down. 


She has a little silver wand, 
And when a good child goes to bed, 
She waves her hand from right to left, 
And makes a circle round its head. 


And then it dreams of pleasant things, 
Of fountains filled with fairy fish, 

And trees that bear delicious fruit, 
And bow their branches at a wish. 


— Thomas Hood 
Torsy Turvy 


This it is that puzzles me, 

How the little Japanee 

*Way beyond the great salt sea 
In the land of silk and tea, 

Is just opposite to me! 

Both are standing on the ground, 
And the earth between is round! 


O, I cannot help but frown, 

For perhaps I’m upside down, 
And our peaceful little town, 

And its church and steeple brown, 
Also are all upside down! 


No, I will not think ’tis I 
Who am hanging in the sky, 
I’d much rather think ’tis he, 
The funny little Japanee! 
— Little Men and Women 


PERPLEXED 
Our little Estelle 
Was perplex’d when she found 
That this wonderful world, 
That we live on is round. 


How ’tis held in its place 
In its orbit so true, 

Was a puzzle to her, 
With no answer in view. 


“Tt must be,” said Estelle, 
“Like a ball in the air,” 
That is hung by a string, 

But the string isn’t there!””—St. Nicholas 

(Continued on page 512) 
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OUR FRONTISPIECE 


James Wuitcoms Riey, “CHILDREN’s 
Port LAUREATE” 


On Wednesday, October 7, thousands 
of schools throughout the country will 
celebrate “Riley Day,” the birthday of 
our beloved poet, James Whitcomb Riley. 

From barefoot boy of sixty years ago, 
Mr. Riley has risen to be the world’s fore- 
most poet, whose wonderful poems, so 
full of human sympathy, have touched 
the hearts of the universe. His works 
constitute the world’s best literature and 
have brought him high degrees of honor 
in the leading universities of this country. 
He sings of a wealth held in common 
ownership — the laugh of the brook, the 
drip of the dew, the smell of the rose and 
ihe voices of children at play — that is 
why he becomes the poet universal. Isn’t 
it appropriate that he should be born in a 
town of so poetic a name as Greenfield? 
Indeed a good place for the boyhood home 
of a poet, for it was surrounded by green 
fields and woodlands and skirted on the 
east by the sparkling waters of the 
Brandywine, so often mentioned in his 
poems. 

These were the natural inspirations that 
led the boy Riley to the shining portals 
of the gates of fame. His interesting 
career as a writer began on the appearance 
of his first poem entitled the “Old Swim- 
min’ Hole,” in 1883, a poem true to the 
actual boyhood happenings at this beauti- 
ful trysting spot, garbed in the splendors 
of nature and immortalized by this first 
and most popular poem. 


“Where the crick so still and deep, 
Looked like a baby river that was lay- 
ing half asleep.” 


Tourists from all over the country 
have gone to Greenfield, Indiana, to see 
this pretty treasure spot and to visit the 
Old Riley Homestead. Following this 
poem and up to the present time have 
appeared hundreds of others of various 
titles and of wonderful popularity, each 
standing as an example of Mr. Riley’s 
great ability to touch our hearts by tak- 
ing us back to the joyous times of child- 
hood. 

This is why James Whitcomb Riley 
has been justly named the “Children’s 
Poet Laureate” and is so dearly loved by 
the American people. 


— J. C. Timberman, of Chester, W. Va., 
tells of a certain school in his State where 
40 pupils were enrolled. All 40 pupils 
attended school the 6 months required 
by the compulsory attendance law, but 
10 stayed away the last 3 months of 
school. “‘Now it cost just as much,” 
argues Mr. Timberman, “to operate this 
school the last 3 months with the reduced 
attendance as it did when the entire 40 
attended. There is a loss of 25 per cent of 
the entire expense of the school. The 
teacher receives $55; and 25 per cent 
of $55 is $13.75 per month loss. Multiply 
this by three and you get a loss of $41.25 
for3 months. The district has 18 schools. 
The taxpayers therefore lose $41.25 mul- 
tiplied by 18, or $742.50 each year, 
through a Weak Computsory Epuca- 
TION LAW and NEGLIGENT PARENTS. 
Do you think any private business would 
permit such a wilful waste? If such 
criminal waste is not good for private 
business, why do we permit it in public 
business?” 





STUDY YOU MUST MAKE A BEGINNING 
AT HOME| SOMETIME = 


istence. Teachers receive what P+ gq 

enables them to demand. If you would 
your salary, if you want a better school and more favorable worki 
ditions, let the Interstate organization direct your study this fall and 
winter. As much to be dreaded as the spirit which makes one to stand 
= is the mental attitude which a one from making a right start. 
_ Get busy a Normal courses and Methods courses furnishing instruc- 

you need 


TUITION RATES LOW—TERMS EASY 


Our students “7 pay wifiensio monthly installments, WITHOUT 
EXTRA COST. Text-books, each specially prepared for our work, are 
furnished with every enrollment. They are designed solely for the oue ‘who 
studies by correspondence. We have fifteen years of successful work 
to speak for us. Courses are accredited at more than twenty- et 
sch guarantee of excelleace. WRITE YOUR NEEDS TO- 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
623-629 SOUTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 


to advance your education, to = yourself on a 
plane of efficiency where your a r4 will be rec- 
ich will enable you te live bet and get a salary 
ye! enable you to live better and enhance 

ex- 
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IDEAL BLACKBOARD STENCILS 


BEST IN THE WORLD; FIVE CENTS EACH 
OVER HALF A MILLION SOLD LAST YEAR 


Autumn Stencils: Corn and Pumpkin Border. 4 ~ Leaves Border, Grape Vine Border, Cat-tail Border, Pine 
Cone Border, Cornfield'and Pumpkins, Stalks of Corn, arrel of Apples, Apples on Branch, Grapes on Vine, Maple 
Leaves, Ears of Corn, Pumpkins, Oak Leaves and Acorns, Program, oll of onor, Perfect "Attendance. 
iving: Turkey Border, tg! Mr. Turkey, 24-inch, Proud Mr. Turkey, 18-inch, Afraid of Mr. Turkey, 
Feeding Mr. Turkey. Turxey on Platter, Bringing in the Turkey, Puritan Children, Mous+’s Thanksgiving, The 
Sagdower, John Alden and Priscilla. 
wers: Wild Sunflowers, Daisies, Goldenrod, Pond Lilies, Nasturtium, Poinsettia, Carnation. 
Hallowe'en: Owl and Cat Border, Makin Jack o’ Lanterns, Jack o’ Lantern Border, Flying Witch Border. 
orders: Brownies, Dutch Children, Overall Boys, Sunbonnet Babies, Flying Birds, Barnyard Parade, Jolly 
Dutch Children, Milkmaids, Dutch Windmills, Poppies, Oak and Acorn. 
Calendars: Ten Child Life Calendars, Ten Tene Calendars, Ten Holiday Calendars. Order either set of Cal- 
endars and two other ence for Fifty Cents. 
IDEAL MAP STENCILS: 24 x 36, 10 cents each. Any Continent, United States, Mexico, Canada, British 
Isles, Japan, Philippines, and many others. Any State. Special, Panama Canal, 48 inches long, 10 cents. 


Twelve Five-cent Stencils Mailed Without Folding for Fifty Cents 
IDEAL BUSY WORK STENCILS: 20 inaset. Any set, 12 cents. 


1 Flowers and Leaves. 2 Fruits and Vegetables. 3 Animals and Fish. 
4 Birds and Butterflies. 5 Familiar Objects. 6 Sunbonnet and Over- 
alls. 7 Indianand Eskimo. 8 Children and Brownies. 9 Thanksgiv- 
ing and Christmas. - Washington, Lincoln and Patriotic. 

Idea Stamping d for transferring Busy Work Stencils, does 
not rub nor smear. rt cents a box, postpaid. 


THE SCHOOL-ROOM STENCIL AND ITS MANY USES 

Good stencils, ey used, are invaluable in the school-room. In 
hundreds of ways they can be made to lighten the teacher's daily work. 
You will be surprised at the helpfulness of this little book, which costs you 
nothing. 

It gives es directions for the most successful use of the perforated 
stencil on blackboar wd yo or cloth, with instructions for artistic coloring, 
permanent stencil work, chart making with stencils, etc. Also numberless 
suggestions for using the stencil as a real aid in teaching language, reading, 
geography, history, and other studies. Many hints for seat work are also 
included. 


This book is given FREE with an order for twelve or 
more Ideal Blackboard Stencils selected from the 
above list or from our full catalogue of five hundred 
stencils, which will be sent free upon request. 


THINCS TEACHERS NEED WHEN SCHOOL OPENS 


peal. Lar res CARDS, in strips, 6 cents a set; cut up, in boxes, 12 cents. 
DEAL NUMBER CARDS, in strips, 6 cents a set; cut up, in boxes, 12 cents. 
PHONIC WORD BUILDER, in strips, 6 cents a set; cut up, in boxes, 12 cents. 
peal WORD wart in strips, 6 cents a set, cut up, in boxes, 12 cents. 
L, REPORT CARDS, ten 2 months, 25 for 20 cents, 50 for 30 cents. 
oon Winds T TO CLOR, 6 x 9 inches, 50 in set, all different, 19 cents. 
Kec VERS TO COL de, tinted aper, 12 in set, all new, 12 cents, 
BO a simple work in number, 12 sets for 20 cents. 
SLiPsS, approved hand-written script, 12 for 10 cents. 
DEAL GUMMED CIRC LES, 1 inch in diameter, 3 colors assorted, 300 for 15 cents. 
BEAL GUMMED DOTS, 4 inci in diameter, 3 colors assorted, 300 for 10 cents. 
DEAL GUMMED STA ARS, 4 inch in diameter, red, bold or silver, 100 for 10 cents. 
BESS BRUCE CLEAVEL AND A MAL SEWIN 15 designs, per set, 15 cents. 
BESS Lo ag CLEAVELAND FAIRY TALE SEWING CARDS, 15 designs, per set, 15 cents. 
eae wa for res cards, any color, per spool, 6 cents; per doz., 60 cents. 
DEAL pra RDS, « wi merit, 12 cents per 100; five merits, 25 cents per 100. 
DEAL SC HOOL” Scise RS, 41 inches, blunt, 85 cents per doz.; 5 inches, sharp, 90 cents per doz. 
DEAL CARBON PAPER. blue or black, 3 sheets, 19 x 26 inches, for 25 cents. 
DEAL TRACING PAPER, large size, 17 x 22 inches, 10 sheets for 20 cents. 
Every Superintendent, Principal, and Teacher in America needs our 1915 Complete Catalog of School 
Supplies, Art and Industrial Material, Blackboard Stencils, a Work Material, Kindergarten, Pri- 
mary and General Supplies and Helps for Teachers, Free to you if you mention “ Primary Education.”’ 


IDEAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 336 W. 63d Street, Chicago, II. 


Report Card 






































First dozen 15c., each qpttionst dozen 10c, Envelopes to match 
5c. per dozen, postpaid. On front page is a neat — with spaces for 
~<A bay Scholar, Grade, Term and Teacher. Second and third pages 
4. ee nine months’ term and space for three examination 

grades with reading, spelling, writing, A y gemmar, language, history, physiology, algebra, civil 
vernment, deportment, days present, days Sheet a tienes gi y, monthly average, also six blank spaces for extra 
Geoctes. The last page contains notice to parents and space for signature a promotion blank. We sell many 
of these and they givee entire satisfaction. One of our patrons, Miss Cora MacKe , Longview, Texas, says: have 
used your report cards for the ee four years and like them better than any others.” We have an especially fine 
souvenir for Christmas 1914 and close of school for 19° %, Send a 2-cent stamp for sample. 


SEIBERT PRINTING CO. Box 11, Canal Dover, Ohio 
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(Continued from page 510) THE NIGHT 
A Sxy VoyAcE When fainter grows the sunset bright, 
cali Behind the crimson bars, 
D sound yor 50 3 sailing I like to watch the careful night 
Upon the light, light breeze? . me = : 
Above the town and country, Light up the twinkling stars.—Primary Songs 
> 
Above the tallest trees? How D’ You Know? 
The new moon’s boat we’ll borrow, Do you think that the little Christopher C, 
Made all of mother of pearl, When he used to climb on his papa’s knee, 
A’rosy cloud from sunset, Ever dreamed of “discovering” over the sea? 
For canvas we'll unfurl. How d’ you know but a great thing will happen to me? 
— Edith M. Thomas —E. F. P., im Little Folks, 189: 


Old King Cole 





Nursery Rhymes 


*Cnas. E. Boyp 
No. 3. 
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Old King Cole was a mer-ry old’ soul, And a mer-ry old soul was he ; He 
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called for his pipe, He called for his bowl,He called for his fid-dlers three, . Hecalled for his fid-dle: 
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three. “Twee-dle dee-dle dum” played they, . . ‘“Ve-ry welldone,” said 
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Note. Have the pupils stand with left hands extended directly in front, to represent the violins. Rt them drop the chins on the I 
shoulders, as violinists do on their violins. The right hands should play back and forth over left arms to represent bowing. As they pla) 


they should hum the last 8 measures (repeated part). This forms an interlude or postlude. The class stands and sings the verse throug 
as usual. 


*All rights reserved, 
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PURE RICH BLOOD 
PREVENTS DISEASE 


Bad blood is responsible for more 
ailments than anything else. It causes 
catarrh, dyspepsia, rheumatism, weak, 
tired, languid feelings and worse troubles. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla has been wonder- 
fully successful in purifying and enriching 
the blood, removing scrofula and: other 
humors, and building up the whole system. 
Take it — give it to all the family so as to 
avoid illness. Get it to-day. 








CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 
IN STORY=-TELLING 


Study the art of story-telling with 
Miss Georgina Speare, who has pupils 
in almost every state in the Union. 


MISS GEVURGINA SPEARE 
17 COURT STREET = = UTICA, N.Y. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 
logues, Operettas, Musical Pieces, Finger Plays, 
Motion Songs, Il} d Songs, P: ime Songs, Shadow 
Plays, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special Entertainments for 
all Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up 
Goods, etc. @Suitable for all ages and occasions. Large 








catalogue Free. Every Teacher should have one. 
T. S. DENISON & Co. Dept. 67, Chicago 








SCHOOL SUPPLIES» C2#!oeue mailed 


free to Teachers. 

Speakers, Dialogues, Plays, Drills, Games, Songs, 
Marches, Bntertainment Books, Flags, Festooning, 
Drapery, Tableau Lights, Entertainment Material, 
Educational Books and Aids for Teachers, Reward 
Gift Cards, Drawing, Sewing, Coloring, Alphabet, 
Number, Reading, Report, and Busy-Work Cards, 
Records, Certificates, Diplomas, Drawing Stencils, 
Blackboard Stencils, Colored Sticks, Pegs, Beads, 
Stars, Papers, Reeds, Raffla, Needles, Sewing Card 
Thread, Paints, Crayons, Erasers, Scissors, Maps, 
Globes, Charts, Blackboards, Dictionary Holders. 
ess to A. J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA. 





Bargains in Band Instruments 


Used Cornets $5.00; Used Trombones $8.00 
Grand Clearing Sale. Write 
for our big list. Good Instru- 
ments in perfect order at 
inal prices. Also, a 
ine of new instru- 


Good: 
ard of America for fifty years, 


LYON & HEALY 
19-41 Adams St., Chicago 


AGENTS WANTED 


to take orders for Primary Epucation and 
Poputar Epvucator at your local teachers’ 
meeting and adjoining counties, in Arkansas, 
Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, Tennessee, New 
Mexico, Utah, Wyoming and Montana. 





It is no experiment. Success comes to all 
energetic, honest, earnest-working representa- 
tives, therefore, do not apply unless you have 
above qualifications, can send the best of 
references, and will agree to represent PRIMARY 
Epucation and PoputaR EDUCATOR ex- 
clusively, in territory assigned to you. 


Previous experience not necessary. We 


will help you to succeed. Send your appli- 
cation today. 


E. S. SMITH 
' 2457 Prairie Ave., Chicago 





RECENT T. C. U. BENEFITS PAID 
TO SICK, INJURED, AND QUAR- 
ANTINED TEACHERS 


Mary Ellen Brown, University of 
Nebraska $50.00 
Miss Brown fell on the cellar stairs and 
broke a bone in her wrist. When paid her 
claim, she said that her last pay check 


was the first check which she had received } 


since she left school where she did not 
have to use a large portion to pay up 
debts incurred while going to school, and 
that if she had not had the T. C. U. bene- 
fit she would have been forced to spend a 
surplus from several more pay checks 
paying doctors’ bills. 


Lulu M. Tucker, rural teacher, 
| ee $112.50 
Miss Tucker was ill and confined to her 
home on account of pinkeye which she 
caught in the school where she was teach- 
ing. . 


Mrs. Annie F. Clapp, Old Mystic, 
Conn $20.00 
Mrs. Clapp was taken ill at the end of 
her school term, and upon immediate 
receipt of notice of her illness she was sent 
this check because she was apparently 
in need of immediate funds. Her claim 
is not yet fully settled. 


Gladys L. Ellis, State Agricultural 
College, Curtis, Neb $57.63 
Miss Ellis was disabled at the end of 
her school term from nervous. prostra- 
tion caused by overwork. 


Eva Surber, Waterbury, Neb. .... $330.0 
Miss Surber has been ill since the last of 
December. 


These are only a few representative 
claims. The T. C. U. is paying claims 
to sick, injured, and quarantined teachers 
every day. 

The T. C. U. will pay you $50.00 a 
month when you are sick, injured, or 
your school or home is quarantined. 

Write to-day for special enrollment offer. 

Teachers Casualty Underwriters, 
Lincoln, Neb. 


—A school census for rural districts 
has been put into successful operation by 
Superintendent Morton, of Concord town- 
ship schools, Frankfort, Ohio. The cen- 
sus card used gives more facts than the 
usual registration card. It shows whether 
glasses’ are worn or not; whether eyes 
have been examined and when; whether 
the pupil has been vaccinated and when; 
and physical defects of any kind. In ex- 
plaining why he drew up the census card 
Superintendent Morton says: ‘Coming 
into a new field here last fall, I found it a 
very difficult task to become acquainted 
with between 400 and 500 enrolled pupils, 
their parents, and the conditions under 
which they lived. Hence the census 
card. The teachers have filled out one of 
these for each pupil in the supervisory 
district. With these cards filed alpha- 
betically in my office, I have immediate 
access to a very large amount of informa- 
tion, which is at times almost indispensable. 
The first thing I did was to ascertain the 
percentage of’ retarded pupils and then 
proceed to investigate individual cases. 
These cards, together with the teachers’ 
monthly reports, make it possible for,me 
to talk intelligently with any parent who 
may drop into the office concerning his 
children, their progress in school, or any 
other school and home problem. 


| MORNING EXERCISES 
'FOR ALL THE YEAR 
| ADAYBOOK Be 
| FOR TEACHER 
PATRON 

PAGES 


JOSEPH C SINDELAR 
CLOTH 
PRICL60 CENTS 


JUST PUBLISHED! The most 
Helpful Single Volume that a 
Teacher Can Buy, and the Only 
Really Complete and Systematic 
Book of Opening Exercises that 
Has Yet Been Published. 


It contains over 300 exercises, arranged 
day by day, there being an exercise for 
each morning of the ten school months, 
beginning with the first day in Septem- 
ber and ending with the last day in 
June. 

There is an appropriate literary quo- 
tation for each day —303 in all—150 
interesting stories, anecdotes and recrea- 
tions, a goodly number of poems, many 
birthday exercises and those of the sea- 
sons, special day programs, related songs 
and readings, Bible references, etc. 
The exercises are in endless variety, em- 
phasizing moral principles and teaching 
lessons of proper conduct, right thought 
and ideals of life. ‘The material is for all 
grades, and the teacher will find the book 
an invaluable aid in her work. 

Your money, including postage, will te 


Promotly returned if you are not perfectly 
satisfied with the book when soceived, 
250 pages. Cloth, Price, 60 cents 
Our 1915 Catalogue of Books, Helps and 
Supplies for Teachers and Schools is now 
ready —128 large pages of best books and helps 
Do you know any teacher that can afford to be 
without a copy? Mailed free upon request. 


|=} AO 5 = Ger. -19) Aaron 


THE HOUSEOF BETTER MATERIAL 
312 W.RANDOLPH ST.— CHICAGO 











ee te SAG ok e>isach 


SOMETHING WORK MONTHLY 
‘TO-DO 


fA MAGAZINE 
For, Boys and Gurls Everywhere 


A NEW BUSY- 


ra For Primary and 
Hee] Elementary Grades 


R25 Kinds of 
PATHINGS TO DO 


Full illustrations and 
directions. Edited by 
mi Henry Turner Bailey 
and 24 others 
sa] Something To Do 
2 $1.00 PER YEAR 
ah 10c co} 
i} Canadian $1.25 Creed 
Foreign $1.50 
Remit to 
SCHOOL ARTS PUBLISHING CO., Boston, Mass. 


EVERY TEACHER AND PUPIL needs a 10 c nt 
SEE-RITE Pencil Pointer 
Hundreds of thousands in use 
Especially adapted to the 
xcket, school-room or desk 
fill last for months. Will 
not break thelead, waste the 
pencil or litter the floor. The 
adjustable blade shaves like a 
plane. Special prices to 
teachers in dozen lots. Send 
a dime and get one. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 


SEARIGHT MFG. CO., 143 W. Columbia St., ““B” Detroit, Mich. 

SAMPLE SETS FREE : : 
Wisconsin 

PHONOGRAM 


Combines letter, double consonant and 
gram. 


Price, 10 cents. Other builders 2 to 5 cents. 


MMS 8O 22:26 
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E. T. CURTIS CO., La Crosse, Wis. 
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Editor’s Page 


Address Eprror, Primary Epucation, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


Shall We Despair 


This is surely the psychological momeht, if ever there 
was one, to point a moral and adorn a tale. With the 
whele of Europe in a state of war we may well feel a little 
discouraged over the apparent results of our costly educa- 
tional systems and the time and effort we have spent 
“teaching peace” in the schools. We know perfectly 
well that every boy, at least, is reading war news with 
avidity and we feel like saying cui bono. We may redouble 
our efforts at peace teaching and preaching, but to what 
end, with such an object lessen before us? And yet, in 
the face of all this, we know it really is possible to so modify 
public opinion by reiterated teaching that certain great 
evil: will cease to exist. In spite of the present state of 
things we are unable to conceive of another religious war, 
not because men are in any more intellectual accord than 
they ever were, but because the notion that ideas can be 
permanently controlled by the dictates of temporal rulers 
or force of arms, no longer has any meaning for us. In a 
most timely work on “Arms and Industry”” Mr. Norman 
Angell aptly illustrates this very real change that may take 
place in a universal attitude of mind. 

“Two hundred and fifty years ago an educated man, 
with a lawyer’s knowledge of the rules of evidence, con- 
demned an old woman to death for changing herself into a 
cow ora goat. Ask a ten-year-old boy of our time whether 
he thinks it likely that an old woman would or could change 
herself into a cow or a goat, and he will almost always 
promptly reply, ‘Certainly not.’ (I have put this many 
times to the test of experiment.) What enables the un- 
learned boy to decide right where the learned judge de- 
cided wrong? You say it is the ‘instinct’ of the boy. 
But the instinct of the seventeenth century boy (like the 
learning of the seventeenth century judge) taught him the 
exact reverse. Something has happened. What is it? 

“We know, of course, that it is the unconscious application 
on the part of the boy of the inductive method of reason- 
ing (of which he has never heard and could not define) and 
the general attitude of mind towards phenomena which 
comes of that habit. He forms by reasoning correctly (on 
the prompting of parents, nurses and teachers) about a few 
simple facts — which impress him by their visibility and 
tangibility — a working hypothesis of how things happen 
in the world, which, while not infallibly applied — while, 
indeed, often leading the boy into mistakes —is far more 
trustworthy as a rule than that formed by the learned judge 
reasoning incorrectly from an immense number of facts.” 

May we not hope, then, through unremitting efforts, 
to persuade men of the simple fact that national prosperity 
has little to do with the bounds of empire, so that, in time 
to come, a war for the sake of national prosperity will seem 
as medieval to the youngest school boy as does a belief 
in witches? Such a fundamental change in public opinion 
does not come in a day or a year. It is just as long and 
gradual a process as ever it was, telegraph and motor 
cars, notwithstanding. But that is no reason for despair, 
only for redoubled efforts. Men have not ceased to wor- 


ship God and do their duty by their fellows because the 
no longer wear hair shirts or immolate themselves in th: 
desert; they will not be less devoted to national idea 
when they cease to wish to impose such ideals by force o/ 
arms. That they will so cease, the trend of history sure|, 
indicates in spite of the present conflict. Let us never fai, 
at any rate, to hope and work for that end. 


The drama epitomizes and puts the incidents of life in 
sequence; it helps to straighten out the problems that are 
all around us. When young people enter into the spirit 
and the action of it, they derive these benefits from the 
efforts. They try to produce not ideas and abstract con- 
ceptions, but life itself, as they see it, and they strive to 
see it clearly when their interests are engaged in repro- 
ducing it. 

—Jane Addams 





Increase in Subscription Price 
On January 1, 1915 


The subscription price of Primary Epucation will be 


advanced to $1.50 per year. Until January 1, 1915, sub- 
scriptions will be accepted, cash with order, at the present 
rate of $1.25 per year, for not more than two years in ad- 
vance. 


If your subscription is already paid in advance and you 
desire to renew at the present price of $1.25, payment for 
not more than two years from present date of expirati: 
will be accepted at $1.25 per year. All subscriptions mu 
be mailed to us on or before January 1, 1915. 


A Higher Price or Lower Standard 


During the past few years, there has been a gradual an 
persistent increase in the cost of newspaper and magazir 
publishing, accompanied by a decrease in the hours « 
labor. 

With this increased cost of production, we had to face t! 
problem of lowering the high standard of our education: 
magazine, or increasing the subscription price. 

We believe every one of our subscribers will endorse ov' 
adoption of the latter course rather than have us omit any ‘ 
the various departments, which would be necessitated b 
decreasing the number of pages to meet the higher cost « 
production. 


Act at Once 


We desire to impress upon you the importance of send 
ing renewals now, as they will not be accepted, at present 
rate, after January 1, 1915. 
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re 
Shorthand 


is taught in more schools than all other systems 
combined There are 1852 cities in the United 
States in which shorthand is taught in the public 
high schools. The standing of the five leading sys- 
temsis as follows: 


GREGG SHORTHAND 
Benn Pit eee 





974 cities 
4 ” 


Twenty-nine other systems or textbooks are repre- 
sented in the remaining 289 cities. 

Gregg leadership in the private commercial schools 
is even more mark: It was adopted by more than 
four hundred schools last year. he reasons for 
the larity of Gregg Shorthand are: 

Simplicity—it is the easiest of all practical sys- 
tems to learn. 

es holds the pew record for accu- 
racy at high speed—19.6% perfect. 

Toced—~Ooax writers won first, second and third 
places in the Fifth International Shorthand Speed 
Contest. id 


TE \CHERS’ CORRESPONDENCE COURSE—Free 


The large number of schools using the system, 
and new ones adopting it each year, creates a con- 
stant demand for professionally-trained teachers. 

Commercial teaching is a new and attractive field 
—having decided advantages over other branches. 
Write today about our free correspondence instruc- 
tion for teachers. 

Ask also for Booklet 4. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York Chicago San Franci:co 











CHILD carries from the schoolroom 
the physical as well as the mental 
impressions of his teaching. 
The teachers who have a heart interest 
in their pupils as well as in their work 
recommend only 


DIXON’S carne PENCILS 


Their recommendation is supported by 
the very highest of educationalauthorities. 


Write for folder and samples No. 134-J 
Made in Jersey City, N.J., by the 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 














The Montessori Method in Rome 


If you are interested in my investigation 
and study of the Monressort MeTHop 
tw Rome, and my practical adaptation o 
the Method to the American School for little 
children I will be glad to send illustrated pam- 
phlet on request. J. Scott 
Directress, 
begins Cctuber Ist. 
American Mentesent Vesties ieateins School 
‘a. 





The Lawton Duplicator 


Thirty days free 
trial to teachers. 
Write for catalog 
giving size and our 
free trial offer. 


E. LAWTON & CO. 
46 MURRAY ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


TEACHERS OF BACKWARD CHILDREN 


Course in Training 


Beginning in October, 1914, New York 
University will offer -a two years’ course 
credited towards the degree of B.S., calculated 
to give teachers of backward and defective 
children the best possible preparation for 
classroom and supervisory work with mentally 
deficient children. 


Write for information to 


Dr. James K. Lough 
Secretary, School of Pedagogy 
_ $2 Waverly Place, New York City 








NOTES 


— Kansas State Agricultural College 
has a campaign on for enlisting 20,000 
Kansas boys and girls in agricultural and 
home-making contests this year. A 
special State organizer has been appointed. 


— Trees for beautifying school grounds 
are furnished free to rural schools in Cali- 
fornia by the Chico State Normal School. 
Chico will also send, on request, a man 
to lay out school gardens in rural com- 
munities. 


— The New York University is keen 
to see the needs of the times and es- 
pecially the wants of teachers. Its 
latest move is to put in a two years course 
leading to the degree of B. S. for the 
teachers or supervisors of special schools 
for the backward or mentally defective 
children. 


— Edgecombe County, N. C., has 
recently held a series of “community 
uplift meetings,’ under the auspices of 
the educational and agricultural depart- 
ments of the county. The county com- 
missioners appropriated $100 toward the 
work. Another item of progress in this 
county is the provision for a woman 
assistant superintendent of rural schools 
at a salary of $750 per year. 


— Although California has had for 
more than ten years a law authorizing 
consolidation of schools, consolidation is 
not looked upon with favor, according to 
J. C. Muerman, an official of the Bureau, 
who is now stationed in the southwest. 
Two of the schools visited by Mr. Muer- 
man had only six pupils enrolled. The 
teachers received $70 a month. Both 
schools had good libraries. 


DON’T MISS THIS 


The advertisement of the NATIONAL 
Croak & Suir Company on page 507 
offers several real opportunities for saving 
money. Whatever you do, don’t miss 
reading that advertisement. 


THE RENEWAL A STRAIN 


Vacation is over. Again the school bell 
rings at morning and at noon, again with 
tens of thousands the hardest kind of work 
has begun, the renewal of which is a mental 
and physical strain to all except the most 
rugged. Now is a time when many chil- 
dren should be given a tonic which may 
avert much serious trouble. Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla strengthens the nerves, perfects 
digestion and assimilation, and aids mental 
development by building up the whole 
system. 





makes every a fountain pen.” Saves 
hours in the School, Home and Office. Makes 
writing a pleasure instead of a task. Attached 
in a second, while changing pen point. One 
dip of the pen writes 1500 words instead of 
50. Fits any pen (3 sizes). 

Sample, postpaid, 10c. or $1 a dozen. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Order Direct or through your stationer. 
Agents Wanted. 


WATANABE MFG. & NOVELTY CO. 
Dept. D, 621 Broadway, New York 


ONE STEP TOO MANY 


Mrs. Mary R. Hell- 
mann of Baltimore, 
Maryland, was walking 
down the front steps 
and thought she was at 
the last step and 
stepped off two steps 
instead of one. Her 
foot turned under her. 
When the doctor ar- 
rived, he found that 
two small bones of the 
foot had been fractured. 
When Mrs. Hellmann 
wrote of the accident 
she said: 


“The enclosed certificate of my attending physician 
will explain my dilemma. I little thought when I en- 
rolled in the T. C. U. such a short time ago that I would 
have occasion to claim its benefit so soon— but such is 
life. Wecan never tell when or how soon we will be 
overtaken by an accident. 


_ ‘As I will have to have an attendant or go to a hospital, 
since it is imperative for me to keepoff my foot, I would 
7 glad of any benefit I am entitled to under my policy 

0. 3937.” 


Mrs. Hellman wrote this Ietter on July 27 and on 
August 13, after necessary proof had been furnished, the 
T. C. U. sent her a check for $55.00 which was the en- 
tire amount for which she asked. In her letter she writes: 


“Thank you for your kind sympathy. 
glad now was persuaded to join the 
certainly will be a help to you if this part of the country.” 


A CASE OF APPENDICITIS 


The following letter ‘ 
from Miss Clare 
Meservey, written from 
the Presbyterian Hos 
pital, Chicago, tells a 
story that may happen 
to any of us any day 
“ Teachers Casualty 
Underwriters, 
“Gentlemen: I am 
writing to notify you 
of my recent illness and 
subsequent operation 
here in Chicago. I was 
taken sick Thursday 
with an acute attack of 
appendicitis, the first I ever had. My temperature ran 
so high the Sunday following that it was necessary for 
me to be brought to the hospial in an ambulance that 
evening and to be operated on Monday morning. 


I am indeed 
co & 


“Thad a statement of r! hospital expense and surgeon’s 


bill made out today and they amounted to $188. Before 
being removed to the hospital, the consultation of the 
doctors was called and a blood test made and this expense 
amounted to $20.00, so my total expense so far is $208. 
In view of the fact that I am away from home among 
ae and dependent on my own resources, having 
no other source of income but my salary, and at great 
expense, I hove I may receive all the benefit possible 
from my T. C. U. policy.” 


Miss Meservey will be paid at the rate of $50.00 a 
month for confining illness and $25.00 a month for non- 
confining illness during convalescence. 


SCHOOLS CLOSED BY 
QUARANTINE 


_ Last April the schools 
in the town of Hildreth, 
Nebraska, were closed 
by order of the Board 
of Health because of 
smallpox in the neigh- 
borhood 


There are eight 
teachers in the town 
schools of Hildreth. 
Two of these teachers 
were members of the 
T. C. U. Under the 
state law, the school 
board was not required 
and did not pay salary 
to any of them during the three weeks they were 
quarantined. Two who were members, however, Mr. 
Grover Rost and Miss Rena Keith, received checks from 
the T.C. U. for $35.00 each. The other six, because 
they had not enrolled at the time of the quarantine, 
received nothing. 


TEACHERS, IF YOU WANT 
PROTECTION 


from a reliable organization at times when you are sick, 
injured, or quarantincd —if you would receive $50.00 a 
month when you are disabled by sickness. accident, or 
quarantine,— enroll in the T. C. U. at once 





Address your letters to 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
THE NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR TEACHERS 





DEPT. P LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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*“*THE RIGHT TEACHER IN 





A DIRECTORY OF 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and 
schools, colleges and private schools, have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellent 


THE RIGHT POSITION 


MEANS 





Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Ass’t. Manager. 


Se Beacom Street, Boston. 





Telephone Connection 











The time to be registered with an agency is all the time. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 













REGISTER NOw. 









The Salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. 


















TEACHERS’ 
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CHICAGO 
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Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays. 


EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


Modern Service, our {7th year manual, tells how to improve applications. Sent free to teachers within 300 miles. 


101 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS.—V/ELLES BLDG., WILKESBARRE, PA. 
















Save time by writing your address above and returning to nearest office. 

















It is always wise to have “a frizad at the Court of Cesar.” Register Now! 
is valuable in proportion to its 


AN AGENCY influence. If it merely hears 


f vacancies and tells is something but if it 
yeu about them THA is asked to recommend 


a teacher and recommends RECOMMENDS 


you that is more. Ours 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. 1. 









Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 


Harlan P. French, Pres., Vincent B. Fisk, Sec’y., 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 





















Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidates. 
Boston, 


TE TEAGHER'S EXCHANGE ° 822°2°s02on oe 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 








(Continued on Page 517) 


TEACHERS WANTED 


to act as agents at local meetings in New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Maryland, Delaware, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama and Virginia for PopuLar Epucator 
and Primary Epucartion, the oldest established and recognized 
standard educational journals of the United States. These 
journals sell themselves, as all teachers know them and like 


them. Get up a club and get your own journal free or we will 
make liberal terms to good workers. 






















NOTES 
NEW YORK’S NEW BUREAU 


A new bureau has been established in 
the City of New York according to legis- 
lative enactment, its title being the 
Bureau of Compulsory Education, Schoo! 
Census, and Child Welfare, its administra- 
tion being under the jurisdiction of the 
Board of Education of that city. 

John W. Davis, long a contributor to 
our columns, has been made director of 
the new bureau, after long and faithfu! 
service as a teacher, a principal, and a 
district superintendent. 

The importance of the new position 
and Superintendent Davis’s qualifications 
for the position were presented by th 
Board of Superintendents in the following 
reasons for nominating him: 

“The office of director of the Bureau 

of Compulsory Education, School Census 
and Child Welfare demands for its success- 
ful administration, the following quali 
fications, and extensive knowledge of th« 
school system; a belief that preventive 
means should be largely employed in 
dealing with truancy; an acquaintance 
with philanthropic bodies organized for 
the removal of social and economic con 
ditions that lead to absence from school. 
and a willingness to co-operate with such 
bodies; executive ability to manage the 
large number of officers engaged in im- 
proving attendance and in taking census 
statistics; familiarity with office practice, 
that reports may be intelligently inter- 
preted, suitably reported, and properly 
filed; sympathy with the child and an 
appreciation of his needs; knowledge of 
legal procedure in dealing with cases 
that must be brought to court; prompt- 
ness and decision in handling violations 
of law. 
“In the opinion of the Board of Superin- 
tendents John W. Davis, at present District 
Superintendent assigned to districts six 
and seven, possesses to a higher degree 
than any other candidate the qualifica- 
tions enumerated above, and he was 
nominated for the office of director of the 
Bureau of Compulsory Education, School 
Census and Child Welfare at the meeting 
of the Board of Superintendents held on 
May 21, 1914. 

“His experience in dealing with matters 
of truancy and non-attendance has been 
successful as teacher, as principal, and 
as District Superintendent. As_princi- 
pal of P. S. 8, The Bronx, he employed 
various plans of organization to interest 
the boys in school, thereby diminishing 
a tendency to truancy and delinquency. 
He secured co-operation between school 
and home by means of Parents’ Associa- 
tions. He obtained the assistance of the 
Gerry Society to break up truancy in 
connection with the Morris Park race 
track, and secured the aid of the local 
clergymen in minimizing absence among 
children of foreign parentage. 

“As District Superintendent he made a 
census of the lower Bronx for the purpose 
of discovering possible cases of non- 
attendance, and of properly distributing 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 18 E, 17th St., NEW YORK 





pupils among the schools. His co-opera- 
tion with the several organizations en- 
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THACHERS 


AGENCIES 


teachers.” It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very best and most successful educators in . public 
teachers’ agencies are managed by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 


THE HIGHEST SUCCESS FOR BOTH TEACHER AND SCHOOL.” 





gaged in social welfare diminished truancy 
and non-attendance due to social and 
economic conditions. 

“The truancy problem in Districts 23, 
24, 6 and 7 is complicated by part time 
conditions, and Mr. Davis’s experience 
in dealing with this problem is a valuable 
asset. While in the Bronx Mr. Davis 
was successful in his surveillance of 
boys who had gone to work with certifi- 
cates of employment. but who had inter- 
vals of non-employment. In his study 
of this problem in Districts 6 and 7 he 
has arranged for the formation of a special 
class of non-employed holders of employ- 
ment certificates. 

“Mr. Davis’s executive ability may be 
well gauged by his success in super- 
vising principals and teachers. Mr. Davis 
had some business experience during the 
early part of his career; he has lectured 
to bodies of teachers on office practice; 
he originated in 1906 the duplicate card 
system now in use, whereby the effi- 
ciency of the work of the attendance offi- 
cers was largely increased and their re- 
ports made much more valuable. His 
work as teacher, principal and District 
Superintendent has abundantly shown 
that he knows child-nature and has a due 
appreciation of the needs of the child. 
His experience as District Superintendent 
has familiarized him with the legal pro- 
cedure necessary to enforce the Com- 
pulsory Education and Child labor laws. 
All of his work has been characterized by 
promptness and decision, and his success 
in reducing truancy in both of his assign- 
ments as District Superint ndent is 
evidence that as director of the new bureau 
his work will be energetic and efficient.” 

The Board of Education has confirmed 
Mr. Davis as Director. The City of New 
York is to be congratulated on the selec- 
tion, for energy, honesty, and thorough- 
ness have always characterized his work, 
and we feel confident that they will 
continue so to do. 


ENGLISH SYNONYMS, 
PREPOSITIONS. 
L.H.D. Large 
$1.50 net; 
cents. 

This entirely new, revised and reset 
edition of “Synonyms, Antonyms, and 
Prepositions” contains an increase of 
154 new pages of, text. Hundreds of 
new synonyms have been added; further 
dissertations upon discriminations of mean- 
ing; more antonyms, etc,, making the 
work now more than ever a large and 
thoroughly indexed guide to the proper 
and forceful use of the language. 

The work contains over 8100 syno- 
nyms, classified and discriminated, with 
nearly four thousand classified antonyms: 
together with the correct use of preposi- 
tions indicated by illustrative examples. 

To write or speak to the best purpose, 
one should know in the first place all 
the words from which he may choose, 
and then the exact reason why, in any 
case, any ‘particular word should be 
chosen. No modern book covers this 
field so accurately and thoroughly as 
does this newest one by Dr. Fernald. 


ANTONYMS, AND 
By James C. Fernald, 
12mo. Cloth. 723 pp. 
average carriage charges, 12 
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THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


623 S. WABASH AVE., CHICACO, ILL. 


Thirtieth Year. Our booklet, “Teaching as a Business,” tells a few things 
abcut our business, but more about yours. Sent free. 


Western Office: Wash. 





Spokane, 





Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 


POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS’N 


Write us what you want. 
Free Literature. Address MARION, IND. 




















It pays—to pay—to get—more pay. Register Now! 





The om cwmapr hors. RR Rer a ) Cy i 
for superior recommen la te: to 
cas is Ot lu pe: e only re cal S. tvices 00! o 1s. 


ULFORD, < (Tel. 1635 Murray Hill) 353 Fifth Ave.. New York, N.Y. 
This is an age of specialists —it’s an agency’s business to place teachers. 
PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


NO ADVANCE FEE 








35th year. First class eq eet. © Gosotee locally and nationally. 
Direct calls from school officers recommendations. Well 
prepared teachers in great demand. 308 1 D 7th St., Allentown, Pa, 





Do it Now! Do it Now! 








i'Weestern Positions for Teachers 


For Every Department of | eee ye od CAtssado, Oklahoma, South 5 Edahe, New Mexico. a 
Kansas, Utah North Dakota, aska, California, Montana and New 
lishers of “THE ROCKY M MOUNTAIN TE TEACHERS AGENCY wre DIRECTORIES” we are in —_— 
with nearly all the Schools in - hese Sixteen States. WRITE US TO-DAY FOR FREE BOOKLET. Our booklet 
“How to Apply for a School’’ with Laws of Certification at Teachers in ALL the States, just published, Free 


_— bers t id for Fifty Cents in —_- 
em or sent prepaid fo y eS - —— 


MON EY REF UNDED IF NOT 5 
ROCKY MTT TEACHERS 


ATI SFIED. WM. RUFFER, Manager 
ACENCcY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER. COLO 





ot 
i= eT Se 


The Largest Teachers’ Agency in the 
Rocky Mountain Region 














An Agency registrationincreases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “*xew you: 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 


schools in all parts of the country. 
Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. PRATT, Manager 





“WE HAVE HAD OUR LIBRARY 
for nearly four months, and it reaches the children in their daily home-life, a true example 
of which I will relate,” says Miss Gertrude Thompson in telling her'experience in securing 
a free school library. Send for this interesting little 16 page illustrated booklet telling how 
one of the volumes of her school library reached into the hearts of one poor family. The 
booklet is sent free. Address Educational Publishing Co., Boston, New York, and Chicago. 








AGENTS WANTED 


We want a few good agents to solicit subscriptions for 
Poputar Epucator and Primary Epucation in New York, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, Maryland, West Virginia, Ohio and the 
South. We are not looking for agents who cannot secure 


business. If you want a change of work and can produce 
results, write us. We will pay salary and commission to right 
parties. 

EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


18 E. 17th Street, New York 
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GIVE THE iia A CHANCE 


In the first, second, third, fourth and fifth years, they need plenty of interesting supplementary 


reading to keep up interest in Language, History and Literature, and above all, to Make them profici: 


in reading. 


nt 


Do you realize that thousands of children of normal intellect seem backward because they hay 
not had sufficient training in reading? Do not expect a boy to become a carpenter by hammering a nai 
in one spot all the time. Do not expect a child to learn to read by giving him the same old third reac'e 
until he can read it upside down as well as any other way. Ifa child does not read well how can he mas'e 


the other subjects? Just think this matter over. 

HERE 1S YOUR OPPORTUNITY to get an abundance of first-class reading, THE Kinp THE CHILDR 
LikE, and of the kind that will help them, for a mere trifle. While the supply lasts, WE Wixt SELL th 
booklets at $5.00 PER 100. They are all well printed on good paper, bound in strong Manila covers, 
written by teachers who know what children need. 


Just look over this list and see if you can afford to do without twenty-five or one hundred of t! 


time savers. GET THEM NOW and stop lying awake nights trying to plan some way to keep up interes 
in the primary classes’ Language, History, Geography, etc. If you have a country school, pick out a larg 
assortment of titles and give a new book to read each day to those who do extra well in the class work. 


If you have a graded school, order in sets of twenty or twenty-five of each title, according to your needs. 


Can You Beat Tus? 


100 titles, no two alike, or all alike, by express prepajd for $5.00. Send cash, but if you prefer to 


pay in a month it is perfectly satisfactory. 
Now, that is the story and here are the titles. Check off what you want and mail to-day. 


FIRST GRADE ¢ a of or Neon - pone gt ae ate. 5 
3 Selections from Grimm 39 Lucy’s Wonderful Globe 
Large Type Selections from Grimm _ II 140 Lucy’s Wonderful Globe II 
ZEsop’s Fables I 20 Stories from Garden and Field I 141 Lucy’s Wonderful Globe ITi 
a aes = : 21 Stories from Garden and Field II 
ections from sop 25 Story of Columbus 
Selections from AZsop II 26 Story of Israel Putnam FOURTH GRADE 
Story of the Buds 27 Story of William Penn 22 Hawthorne’s Golden Touch 
What Annie Saw (Nature Stories) 28 Story of Washington 2 Story of Holmes 
Flower Friends I 29 Story of Franklin Story of La Salle 
Ea ye Baby 30 Story of Webster 9 Story of Longfellow 
ant Babies 31 Story of Lincoln De Soto 
peed Et  Spsices sor 
abes of the Meadow F ory of Tennyson ¢ ory of Boone 
Butterfly’s Home Story of Whittier Pioneers of the West 
Story of Cooper Fremont and Carson 
SECOND GRADE Story of Fulton Stories and Rhymes of Woodland | 
. + a 5 Story of the Pilgrims Stories and Rhymes of Woodland II 
Fock and the Benak 5 Story of the Boston Tea Party Stories and Rhymes of Birdland I 
Roots and Steme Story of Eli Whitney Stories and Rhymes of Birdland II 
: . Story of Edison Stories and Rhymes of Flowerland 
aay = II Story of Hawthorne Stories and Rhymes of Flowerland 
. 2 Story of S. F. B. Morse Selections from Longfellow 
Flower Friends III 
Legends of the Springtime I Story of Louisa Alcott Joan of Arc 
: Story of James Watt 
Robinson Crusoe] af A mg FIFTH GRADE 
a ace on Story of Stephenson Hawthorne’s Three Golden Apples 
Children of Histo I Story of Irving 24 Hawthorne’s Miraculous Pitcher 
Children of History Il 2 Story of Pocahontas The Chimera . (Hawthorne) 
a ae Story of Cyrus W. Field é Paradise of Children (Hawthorne) 
Legends of the Springtime I 
Flower World 95 Stories of the Revolution I 2 Audubon 
(Lexington and Concord) 97 Jefferson 
Stories of the Revolution- II 2 Nathan Hale , 
5 THIRD GRADE (British driven from Boston.) Lafayette 
Grimm s Fairy Tales I Stories of the Revolution III Farragut 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales II (Battle of Long Island) 147 Dickens 
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This is acknowledged to be the best list of 


‘STORY PRIMERS 
AND FIRST READER STORY BOOKS 


FOR FIRST AND SECOND GRADES 


SIMPLE STORY PRIMERS 
I. The Little Red Hen 


Awakens the child’s interest and holds it to 
close of the book. 











II. The Three Pigs 


The kind of reading that takes with children, 
and the kind in harmony with the child’s 
real interests. 


Ill. The Three Bears 


Based like the foregoing on a folk-lore 
classic, and like them embodies action, imita- 
tion, and fun. 

Cloth. Each, 30 cents. 


ADVANCED STORY PRIMERS 


I. The Three Kittens and Chicken 
Little 


A classic basis from which the vocabulary 
is progressively evolved. 


II. Red Riding Hood — The Seven 
Kids 
The wonderment aroused and kept alive 


by story and illustration helps to a nearly 
unconscious mastery of the printed page. 


Ill. Bow-wow and Mew-mew 


The text classic is happily reinforced by 
abundant, vivid, apposite illustrations. 


Cloth. Each, 30 cents. 


FIRST READERS 
I. Puss-in-Boots — Reynard the 
Fox 


The cunning of Reynard and the resource- 
fulness of Puss, fire the mind, as scene suc- 
ceeds scene. Such reading is recreation, not 
toil. 


Il. Jack and the Bean Stalk 
Diamonds and Toads — Sleep- 
ing Beauty 


Three fine tales, rewritten with like sim- 
plicity and arranged for rapid development. 


Ill. Hop o My Thumb — Tom 
Thumb 


Fresh surprises await progress of reader 
from end to end of book. 


IV. Jack the Giant Killer 


Original, ingenious is the author’s method 
in handling this old story for the profit and 
delight of the young. 


Cloth. Each, 30 cents. 


FOLK LORE PRIMERS 


I. The Cat School (European Folk- 
lore Story) 
Quite new to American children. 
12 mo. Fully illus. 96 pp. Cloth, 30 cents. 


Il. The Nixie Well—The Goat 


and the Troll 


Not the tame made-up stories of the common 
primer, but drawn from the thought of primi- 
tive peoples. Bright and dramatic. 


12 mo. 88 pages. Cloth, 30 cents. 


In Mythland Vol. I 


By M. HELEN BECKWITH. 
Fully illustrated. 190 pp. Large type. 

A charming collection of fairy tales, adapted 
from Greek Myths, each with its illustration, 
designed to interest and to develop a taste 
for classic literature as the child matures. 
Very popular. 


Cloth. Each, 40 cents. 


Pratt’s Aisop’s Fables Vols. I and 
Il 


Illustrated. Large type. 127 pp. 
These tales that never grow old, so simpli- 
fied that the youngest readers will find pleas- 
ur2 and profit in them. Best for close of 
first and beginning of second year. 


Cloth. Each, 40 cents. 


Norris’ The Story of Hiawatha 
Colored illustrations. 132 pp. 
Abridged, simplified, and especially ar- 
ranged for young readers. It is particularly 
happy in its combination of prose narra- 
tive and the original poem. 
Cloth. Each, 40 cents. 








DRAMATIC READERS 


FOR THE LITTLE ONES 








Dame Wiggins of Lee and Her Seven 
Wonderful Cats 
A Dialogue Primer — First Year 

Edited, with additions, by Joun Rusktn. 

Abounding life in the pictures quite as 
pleasing in their way as the rhythmic cadence 
of the verses, tripped off so gaily by the Dame, 
the cats and the mice. 


Fully illustrated. 90 pp. Cloth, 30 cents 


Little Plays for Little Players 
For First or Second Years 
By Mara L. Pratt-CHapwick. 

The dramatic form of Childhood reading, 
now so universally in demand, could not have 
a more acceptable author than Mrs. Pratt- 
Chadwick, the favorite of the young and of 
teachers for a score or more years. 

The pages are simple and the printing large. 
Fully illustrated. Cloth, 30 cents 


Dialogue Reader — Playing Schoc! 
For Second or Third Years 
By Mara L. Pratt-CHaApwick. 

This is a book for Youngest Readers, but 
quite as pleasing and instructive for both old 
and young. 

These eighteen Dialogue Stories are full of 
the charm of Mara L. Pratt’s facile pen, 
which interests all readers equally in narrative, 
description and dramatization. 

They are all brimming over with helpful 
suggestions for social betterment among the 
little folks, and really constitute an excellent 
series of moral lessons, and yet affording an 
unusually fine drill in oral expression. 

Illustrated. Cloth, 30 cents. 


112 pp. 


Little Dialogues for Little Folks 
For Second, Third or Fourth Years 


By Etta M. Powers. 

It is well to recognize the child’s liking for 
impersonation. These little dialogues answer 
admirably this demand of childhood. There 
are twenty-six dramatic pieces that give voice 
to this craving and may be successfully used 
for training in natural and appreciative read- 
ing and speaking, as the dialogues may be used 
as plays or reading lessons. 

Illustrated. 158 pp. Cloth, 40 cents. 


The Land of Make-Believe 


For Third, Fourth or Fifth Years 
By Mary GARDNER. 

This is assuredly “A World for Little Ac- 
tors,” who, both in reading and acting, im- 
personate the characters of the story and the 
play, and thus readily cure so many of the 
worst ills to which the reading class is heir. 

There are the Fairies of Caldon Low, Birds 
of Killingworth, Pied Piper of Hamelin, 
Bishop Hatto, and other Make-Believe pieces, 
each treated first as a story and then as a play. 


Illustrated. 168 pp. Cloth, 40 cents. 
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A COMPLETE LIBRARY IN TWO VOLUMES 
— TEACHING THE ART OF STORY TELLING 
AND PROVIDING THE STORIES TO TELL 


The Best Book on the Subject of Story-Telling: 


FOR THE STORY TELLER 


By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


A working text-book in the art and practice of story-telling for kinder- 
gartners, grade teachers or mothers, which covers the subject more com- 
pletely than any book heretofore published. 

It gives a new system of story-telling as related to child psychology. 
Through telling stories to thousands of children and lecturing to students 
Miss Bailey has proved that certain types of stories have certain definite 
relations to the child’s mental development. This mind appeal of the 

story and how to make it is described in this book. There are also adapted 
stories, illustrating the story telling chapters, and never before combined 
ia any story collection. 

The book includes story programs covering fifty-two carefully selected 
interests of childhood and including the titles and sources of over one 
hundred and fifty stories. It will do much to make the story hour more 
entertaining and more thoroughly educational than that period has ever 
been before. 

Beautifully bound in dark green cloth, stamped with gold. 272 pages. 


Price, $1.50 
‘The Best Book of Stories to Tell 


FOR THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


By CAROLYN S. BAILEY and CLARA M. LEWIS 


A remarkable book which should be on the desk of every kindergartner 
and primary teacher. In one volume it covers the entire field of supple- 
mentary literature, containing stories on every conceivable subject and for 
all occasions — five distinct departments, seventeen title divisions, 135 
stories — compiled from various sources, myths, fable, folk tale, and 
latter day children’s books. 

The stories have been shortened and adapted, where necessary, to 
meet the immediate needs of the story-teller, and are arranged in the book 
under various classifications, as The Home, Food Stuffs, The Farmer, 
Clothing, Stories of Industry, The Seasons, Holidays, Fairy Tales, etc. 

Beautifully bound in dark red cloth stamped with gold. Illustrated. 
Size 5} x 73; 336 pages. 

Price, $1.50 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
CHICAGO: Thomas Charles Co. KANSAS CITY: Hoover Bros. 








